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ABSTRACT 

An experiment was performed to determine the 
efficiency of simulation teaching techniques in training elementary 
education teachers to identify and correct classroom management 
oroblems. The two presentation modes compared were film and 
audiotape. Twelve hypotheses were tested via analysis of variance to 
determine the relative efficiency of these modes for training 
sixty-five sophomore, junior, and senior education students. Measures 
taken included response quality, cues discriminated, response errors, 
stimulus recyclings, elapsed time, and attitude change. Pesults on 
most hypotheses were equivocal, and experimental bias was held to be 
a source of obfuscation in the results. Pesults showed that 
sophomores learned less guickly during the first half of training, 
but made up the difference during the second half. Subjects trained 
with films showed similar initial inefficiency, while audiotape 
subjects discriminated fewer cues initially. Effects attributable to 
training level tended to be nonsignificant measures of effectiveness. 
A bibliography is include^. (BB) 
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SOmAKY 



▼steran and novitiate teaehera have expreaaed and deaonatrated an 
inability to deal flexibly with claaaroon aanagenent probleaa. In the 10- 
year period, 1960-1969, the study and uae of inatructional aiaulation tech- 
niquea haa been increased in an effort to aid teachers in dealing adaptively 
with teacher-student interactive situations* 

Due to the large nuiid>er of instructional sionilations a paucity of 
research, teacher training institutions are forced to decide intuitively 
which type to inpleoient* The choice of the appropriate level of reality is 
the focal point in the selection process* A sinulation closely aodeling 

co nf us e the less adept learner while a less realistic device nay 
bore the nore sophisticated student* 

llMlve hypotheses were tested via analysis of variance to detemine 
the relative effectiveness and efficiency of two types of sinulations used in 
training 65 sophonore. Junior, and senior students at Washington State 
University during the acadenic year 1968-1969* Ifeasures were taken for 
response quality, cues discrininated, response errors, stiaulus recyclings, 
elapsed tine, and attitude assessnsnt* 

One-half of the subjects fron each class level were trained in 
handling claasrooe ea n ag e e e nt pr<d>leM using the 20 episode Classroon 
H a n ag e e e nt film developed by Karsh at the Teaching Besearch Division, Oregon 
State Systea of Higher Education* The reaaining subjects were trained with 
audio-tape descriptions of the Xersh filM* All groups were tested with both 
stinnlus foras— filas and audio- tapes— using a coaparable set of 20 episodes* 



Of the 12 null hypotheses, eight were rejected* The independent 
variables of eleaentary education training and stiaulus fora were aost influ- 
ential in the rejection of all five hypotheses categorised as indices of 
efficiency* Once three of the seven hypotheses categorised as aeasures of 
effectiveness were rejected* 

Sophoaores tended to be less efficient to train during the first-half 
of training* Subjects working with files were also initially less efficient 
to train* The differential effects noted for level and fora tended to 
decrease in the second-half of training* Effects attributable to training 
level tended to be non-significant for aeasures of effectiveness* Ho sig- 
nificant attitude differences were noted as a result of training fomat* 



CHAPTER 1 



OmODDClION 
Probl— and Oblectlvet 

In recent years there has been a shift away from efforts which 
prepare teachers mainly by instructor verbalization. Many attempts, notably 
those at Stanford (Allen and Gross, 1965), the University of Tennessee 
(Cruickshank and Broadbent, 1968), and Teaching Research in Oregon (Kersh, 
1963), have been directed toward allowing the student trainee (St) to learn 
and to practice teaching behaviors under the guidance of a structured 
program* Each of these programs assumes that by learning to operate in a 
simulated classroom environomnt, there will be some knowledge gained that 
will provide the gt with selected transfer skills thus aiding him to become 
a successful teacher. 

Those preparing the above simulated programs, and others like them, 
built their packages on the belief that active rather than passive roles in 
the educational process are more effective in student knowledge acquisition. 
These programs have attempted to involve the gg in the decision-making 
process of teaching earlier than usual* Simulation programs idiich aid in the 
instruction of handling classroom management problems (Cruickshank and 
Broadbent, 1968; Earsh, 1963; Vallan, 1968) have been designed to remove the 
SR from a lecture setting (passive learning) to the laboratory (active 
learning)* 

All these simulations are also based on the assumption that there are 
specific and predictable ways to handle classroom management problems that 





will be more effective and/or efficient than others. If a St implements 
these actions, it is assumed the can be identified as approaching or 
possessing the behaviors of a "good” teacher. 

Educational simulations of all types have been hindered by the 
designers' inabilities to specify behaviorally which skills are to be 
learned. Consequently, it has been even more difficult to specify where a 
particular simulation package would be used in teacher education programs. 
Several designers used their materials with upperclassmen— juniors and 
seniors (Kersh, 1963, 1965bj Wallen, 1968). There were no specific attempts 
to determine at what level these materials should be used or at what level 
(if any) they may not be particularly useful in training teachers to identify 
and correct classroom management problems. 

At least one simulation experimenter has spoken in part to this 
problem of a cross-level analysis of simulation efficiency. Twelker (1967) 
has asked, "... how does the pretraining level of student teachers interact 
with variables such as mode of presentation?" Presentation mode is an 
inq>ortant variable because it can be ioq>lemented to control problem com- 
plexity. The nuoiber of cues inherent in one mode may confuse a novitiate and 
bore a sophisticated student. 

This study examined the general problem: At what level of college 

training can simulations of filmed or audio-tape (two presentation modes) 
classroom management episodes be deemed most effective and/or efficient in 
training elementary education students to identify and correct classroom 
management problems? That is, what students— sophomores, juniors, or 
seniors— will benefit most from the time and oianpower commitment to simu- 
lation? It was to this general problem that the current study was directed. 
If simulation activities are to become commonplace in teacher education (as 
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there is good reason to believe), then the most efficacious utilisation must 



be determined empirically rather than intuitively. 

Related Literature 



Classroom Hanagement 

Effectiveness in handling student conmunication and management situ- 
ations has long been suspected as being a major problem of classroom 
teachers. Researchers have generally found these suspicions to be correct 
(Wey, 1951; Swineford, 1962; D'Amico, 1960). For the beginning teacher this 
difficulty is not unexpected. Veteran teachers also concur with this trend 
to an ovemhelming degree. Ki^lan found that Oregon elementary teachers 
attributed 84 per cent of their sources of "distress” to the behavior of 
children (1952, p. 664). 

The National Education Association Research Division (National 
Education Association Journal, 1964) polled a national sao^le of public 
school teachers who had taught five or more years and asked: ". . . do you 

believe that maintaining pupil discipline has become more difficult than when 
you first started teaching?" Generally, these veteran teachers were about 
equally divided in their opinions, with 45 per cent stating it was more 
difficult, 20 per cent responding that it was less difficult, and 34 per cent 
saying that maintaining pupil discipline was about the s.ime as when they 
began teaching. When the results were analyzed in terms of years of 
experience, an interesting trend was revealed. For those who had taught 
5 to 9 years, 10 to 19 years, and 20 or more years, they stated that 
maintaining pupil discipline was more difficult by the percentages of 25, 

44, and 62, respectively. Those who stated that it was less difficult 
responded at 31, 21, and 12 per cent levels for the corresponding years of 
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experience • The Netlonel Education Assocletlon pollsters drew one con* 
elusion from these opposing curves! 

One thing can be said with certainty: a substantial proportion 

of experienced teachers feel that their problems of maintaining 
discipline have increased since they began teaching (National 
Education Association Journal, 1964). 

The factors that influence such a changed self*concept are not all 
known, but apparently they are powerful. It can be inferred that these same 
unascertained variables probably have a potent impact on the student teacher. 
A study completed by Dumas VTOuld tend to support this inference. Dumas 
exaiained 94 students, idio had just completed their practice teaching, by 
way of a semantic differential rating scale. Ninety- two of the 94 respondents 
viewed themselves (their self-concept) as changed^ by their student teaching 
experience (Dumas, 19o9, p. 277). How much of an effect student-teacher 
interactions had on the self-concept is not the point here. From the 
previously noted research, it would seem safe to assume that classroom 
management and communication events certainly played a viable part in the 
resultant change in self-concept so dramatically indicated by Dumas' data. 

The above cited research apparently indicates that teachers and 
student teachers are concerned with, and challenged by, classroom incidents, 
with the concern and effect varying. Some teachers become more adept and/or 
more confident in handling classroom management and communication situations, 
while others seem to become less confident and more inept. The reason for 

this unequal and opposing change has been discussed by Turner and Fattu who 
wrote that: 



Iff 

... twenty-five student teachers (27X of the sample) viewed 
themselves with less favor at the completion of student teaching than at the 
beginning; two (2Z of the sample) were unchanged; while sixty-seven (71% 
of the sample) demonstrated a more favorable perception of self at the 
conq>letion of student teaching," (Dumas, 1969, p. 277. 
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Teacher behavior • • • is problem-solving behavior of a par- 
ticular kind • • • To determine why (some) teachers might solve a 
wider scope of problems than other segments of the teaching popu- 
lation, it is necessary to return to the assumption that teacher 
behavior consists largely, but by no means entirely, of instru- 
mental responding • • • Instrumental responding may be viewed as 
learned responses • • • This notion , , , suggests the hypothesis 
that the teachers who are the best solvers of teaching problems 
are those who have acquired the greatest number of instrumental 
responses and who can best transfer those responses to ”new” or 
variant situations (1960, pp. 16- 17). 2 

Another set of phrases which would describe the quality to which 
Turner and Fattu refer to above would be "flexibility in responding" or "lack 
of rigidity in interaction." Whether Turner and Fattu* s contention is 
correct is impossible to verify, though their argument is logically 
attractive. 

®®pl*^lcal evidence does tend to bear out the concept of interactive 
rigidity by teachers. Zahorik (1968) tabulated the feedback^ behavior of 

15 elementary teachers and found that of 175 feedback behaviors used, only 

16 were used with regularity. The conclusion drawn by Zahorik was: 

The results concerning general feedback usage suggests that 
teacher-verbal feedback during the interactive classroom situ- 
ation is a rather rigid behavior. Only a few types of feedback 
are used with regularity . . . (1968, p. 149). 

A study performed by Chabassol (1968) attempted to identify pre- 

of rigidity in terms of student teacher success. Using a 
semantic differential rating scale to measure rigidity of thinking, Chabassol 
found that three of the five measures predicted the success of 131 female 
elementary student teachers to the .01 level. If, as the previous study 
would tend to indicate, flexibility can positively effect student teaching 



^Originally quoted in Lynch, 1961, p. 7. 

feedback:—**. . . those oral remarks which reflect on the adequacy 

pupil's solicited or initiated statements," (Zahorik. 
1968, p. 147). * 
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success, then It would be beneficial for teacher training institutions to 
identify those experiences within their curricula that tend to make their 
graduates more flexible, particularly in their interactive behaviors. 

One of those experiences over which the college or university has 
limited control is that of student teaching. Hoy (1967) found that a sample 
of 130 elementary student teachers changed their response pattern to one of 
more "custodial" behavior^ after student teaching. This more rigid inter- 
active behavior changed to such a degree that it reached the .001 level of 
significance from the entry student teaching pattern (Hoy, 1967, p. 154). 

Hoy's research would indicate that teacher training institutions need 
to bring more potent experiences to their students if the schools are to 
produce teachers who achieve a quality of greater interactive flexibility. 

If Ishler is correct that, "Student teachers, seemingly, are still at a 
relatively malleable stage with regard to teaching strategies" (1967, 
p. 121), then, certainly, prior to their practice teaching, it would be 
advantageous to give them experiences with teacher- student interactive 
behaviors. With such training, the university or college idiich values more 
humanistic— as opposed to custodial^--behavior in their student teachers can 
provide alternatives to the apparently more common authoritarian pattern of 
veteran teachers. 

Colleges and universities must provide models before practice 
teaching because, seemingly, students pattern themselves after their super- 
vising teachers. It may be that the student teachers unknowingly become more 
rigid. Lambert, reporting on a nation-wide National Education Association 
questionnaire sample of beginning first year teachers, stated that the 

^"The custodial school is conceived as an autocratic organization 
with a rigid pupil control status hierarchy . . (Hoy, 1967, p. 153). 

dichotomy defined by Hoy (1967, p. 153). 
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respondents generally believed that their training institutions needed to 
provide more alternatives in handling discipline problems (1956^ p« 349)* 
This conclusion tends to support Turner and Fattu's belief that the effec- 
tiveness of problem-solving behavior of teaching is due to flexibility or 
alternatives of strategy. 

It is Lynch's contention that the desired effects can be brou^t 
about by "proper” training when he states that: 

The nature of teaching experience is such that, with proper pre- 
service • • • training, understandings derived from such training will 
not only be applicable, but continued experience will at least not 
interfere with scientifically based understandings acquired in 
training, and, at best, will be reinforced and refined with experience. 
Most optimistically, it is hoped that, if the originally learned 
concepts of behavior are valid, experience will reinforce and refine 
their essential validity (1961, p. 9). 

With all the wide range of techniques available, choosing the 
"proper" training to provide the needed alternatives in classroom management 
and communication behaviors which institutions value is not a simple task. 
This study has attempted to examine selected factors which are components of 
one technique— laboratory simulations. The purpose of the study was not to 
identify which behaviors are most valuable but rather how the chosen set of 
behaviors might best and most feasibly be communicated— the decision which 
institutions are now forced to make from an intuitive rather than empirical 
framework. 



Simulation 

Simulation is a relatively new technique in teacher education. 
Definitions are as multifarious as are the types of simulations. Garvey 
(1967, p. 6) offered one of the most encompassing definitions; ". . .an 
artificial situation which reproduces in essential details either a model of 
an actual situation or a model which depicts a hypothetical situation." 
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Another Is provided by Masslalas and Cox: ”A simulation model would attempt 

to reduce a complex phenomenon to one that Is manageable" (1966, p. 318). 
Both of these definitions of simulation contain the common component of 
modeling reality. Due to the lack of specificity, another definition Is 
offered to distinguish between such models as a classroom sociodrama, the 
enactment of a simulated ICBM flight, or the model of a cell. 

Abt (1966) delineated simulations as (1) models, (2) exercises, and 
(3) instructional simulations. Models are those simulations that portray in 
an inactive manner the characteristics of a concept such as a traffic pattern 
model. 

Exercises, the second type, are activities designed to allow the 
student to Interact V7ith someone or a machine, e.g., army maneuvers. 

The third type, instructional simulations, are the representations of 
real events where the student participant Is engaged in learning a behavior 
to be measured against some standard. Instructional simulations are designed 
to teach knowledge or a skill. Examples of this type are Link Trailers and 
the Classroom Simulation Materials developed by Teaching Research (Kersh, 
1963). 

Instructional simulations, wrote Twelker, perform three functions: 
"(1) present Information; (2) elicit responses or provide a situation for 
practice; and (3) assess performance" (1968, p. 3). The above tasks are 
comparable to those of programmed Instruction. Bealrd and Standish made the 
distinction that, "programmed Instruction Is typically concerned with 
'learning what to do' whereas (Instructional) simulation training ... Is 
characterized by 'learning by doing,'" (1964, p. 11). The accomplishment of 

the three tasks by "doing" have historically found widespread use in various 
areas . 
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Military eatabllshoenta wera Inatrumental In the development of 
simulations as training techniques (Crawford, 1966, 1967; Steward, 1965). 
Early use of simulations has been traced back as far as the early 1900' s 
when the Prussian army generals devised war games to practice their troops 
(Robinson, 1966, p. 85). Recently the business world has also made use of 
various simulation activities (American Management Association, 1961; 
Guetzkow, 1962; Anderson et al. 1964) • Simulations are common teaching 
devices In undergraduate business schools to Instruct students to become more 
adept In financial and personnel declslon-maklng. 

Educators have made use of simulations for years—play stores, school 
councils and school pageants are simulations that have long been common 
teaching devices. These early efforts were not done to study the effec- 
tiveness of any technique. Rather, they were Implementations by classroom 
teachers who had faith In the ability of the simulation to be a useful 
teaching device. Concerted effort to study and use simulations did not 
become apparent until the early 1960's. Since that time some of the 
advantages concomitant with the use of Instructional simulations have been 
Identified. 

Instructional Simulations 

Four factors seem to be generally Identified as a result of a simu- 
lation usage: (1) attitude changes, (2) behavior changes, (3) Increased 

ability to correctly apply principles, and for the Instructor's benefit, 

(4) the capability to control problem complexity. Some Instructional simu- 
lations seem capable of capitalizing on less than all four advantages, e.g., 
simulation "A" may derive an attitude change while the participants seem to 
gain little toward changing long-range behavior, while simulation may 
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accrue an oppoaing result* Each of the above four advantages posited has 
some supporting research* 

The iBOst supportive writer of the contention that sioulations derive 
an attitude change is Cherryholnes (1966)* In an exaoiination of the compiled 
results of six studies on sifflulation, Cherryholmes found that "Students 
participating in a simulation will reveal more interest in a simulation * * * 
than in more conventional classroom activities,” (1966, pp* 5-6)* One of the 
six studies involved an exposure to a simulation dealing with an international 
relations game where the principal investigator, Cherryholmes, inferred that 
the student participants experienced an attitude change denoted as moving 
toward that of a "realist” (1965, p* 230)# Other writers have noted positive 
attitude shifts as a result of simulation training (Cruicfcshank, 1966; Vlcek, 
1965; Bond, 1965)* 

Weinberger (1965), using a follow-up questionnaire, found that school 
administrators felt that their behavior on the job was modified as a result of 
simulation training dealing with administrative difficulties* Other 
researchers finding a behavior oiodification include Karsh's examination of 
student teacher responsibility patterns (1965b), and Vlcek' s study which 
indicated that supervising teachers perceived that student teachers trained 
in a program using simulation exhibited more self-confidence than did those 
students without simulation training (1965)* 

Several Investigators indicated that an increased ability to apply 
principles was an outcome of a simulation experience* Eyan found that an 
experimental group using simulations was significantly more capable (sig- 
nificant to the *001 level) in learning to apply principles from educational 
psychology than was the control group (1968, p* 250)* In a study that used 
films which simulated a teacher's administration of a reading inventory, 

Utsey et al* (1966), found that the materials provided a significant factor 
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in developing the skill of college level juniors and seniors In Identifying 
reading levels of children. 

One negative finding was reported by Robinson (1966) In an examl- 
nation of a case-study sloulatlon versus a lecture technique In teaching 
principles of political science. Robinson concluded that, "No direct and 
unnicdlated relation exists between simulation and fact mastery or learning of 
principles," (1966, p. 116). Another author, Ramey faults the case>study 
method as oelng unrealistic. 

The basic shortcoming of the case method is the fact that It Is 
static. It falls at the point of major Importance — the need for the 
group to understand that problem solution must occur In a four- 
dimensional setting, not a two-dimensional one, as cases often Imply, 
(1968, p. 525). 

Nhethcr Ramey's analysis of the case-study method may be useful In 
Identifying the factor of realism as limiting Robinson's simulation is 
debatable. The point Is that many researchers have concluded as Twelker did 
rhat, "• . . simulation training provided a noi^erful vehicle for teaching 
principles . . ." (Twelker, 1966a, p. 60). The capability to teach prin- 
ciples Is posited as a potential of simulation, though, as was pointed out 
earlier, may be a concomitant result when coupled with some other variable.^ 

The fourth advantage, control of problem complexity , has been used 
■m)st advantageously by the medical profession in training students. Entwlsle 
and Entwlsle believe their ability to simplify problems for less sophis- 
ticated students was a major factor In the success of their computer simu- 
lation of a patient requiring diagnosis (1963, p. 810). ". . . simulations 

are useful In education . . . because the real world In all Its complexity 



^It was also noted earlier that If some advantage does not occur In a 
simulation others do seem to occur. Robinson, who stated that the experi- 
mental group learned no more principles, did find that participation "was 
overwhelmingly greater" even when the students disliked the simulation 
experience, (Robinson, 1966, p. 111). 
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does not lend Itself veil to the prellninsry instruction of beginning 
students" (Bntwisle and Huggins, 1967, p. 379) • 

The four advantages vhich appear to be generalised outcomes from the 
use of simulation techniques have also been noted for those packages devel* 
oped for teacher training curricula. Simulations with specific goals of 
training students in handling classroom management and communication problems 
have been studied with increasing detail in the 1960-1969 decade. 

Classroom Hanagement Packages 

Twelker (1968) stated that lectures provide opportunities for the 
student to listen while others talk about teaching. Classroom experience, 
however, helps prepare the student to teach. Simulations can be used to 
allow the trainee to combine practice teaching and self-evaluation of his own 
teaching efforts. Coleman (1967) pointed out that the immediacy of t^*^ 
evaluative process tends to focus the student's attention on the learning 
experience. The facility to focus the learner's attention on self-evaluation 
of his simulated teaching allows simulation to pl^ an intermediate step in 
the training process. 

As an intermediate step, simulation has several advantages peculiar 
to it alone. It allows the student to learn to discriminate problem cues 
and, as Twelker states, to "practice decision making without the risk of 
censure or eiri>arrassment" (1967, p. 201). Because a feedback mechanism is 
present in some form, the student can learn the consequence of his actions 
and if need be try out an alternative strategy. TWelker described succinctly 
the advantage of instructional simulations as "focusing devices for pre- 
service students: 

Through systematic practice in a simulated classroom, a student 
learns how to fill the decision-making role of the teacher in the 
classroom by participating in a comparable role in a simulated situation. 

12 
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In brief* Inetructlonel eloRiletion forces the student to focue on e 
eituetion end devise different Bodes of responding* Sieuletion 
offers the student en opportunity: 

1* to build and to practice his ovn strategies of searching for 
cuea that signal a deciaion-naking process on his part; 

2* to teat hypothesea he haa about how to respond to these 
problems; and 

3. to change his behavior in view of the feedback he receives* 

(1969* p. 9). 

Winters (in Of 1^ wad Machines . 1967) also pointed out that the 
relationahip of theory and theory implementation can be more eaaily eatab- 
lished through aimulations. Situationa relevant to a theory can be por- 
trayed inediately. In the lecture setting or in classroom teaching 
experiences* the situation usually reatricta the description or choice of 
appropriate exaogiles for theory implementation. De nem a r k and Holland believe 
such techniques will allow teacher education atudents to "aystematize 
practice around a theoretical framework*' * (1967 * p. 242) • 

Studiea into teacher training aimulations tend to verify the above 
conclusions. Vlcek (1965) found that a greater nund>er of alternative 
classroom management behaviors were employed by students whose training was 
supplemented by simulation. Cruickshank and Broadbent (1968) found that a 
filmed simulation experience had a positive influence upon student teaching 
behavior. Students who had participated in almulation training were observed 
by experiomnters to have fewer management problems and they were per- 
ceived by themselves and their supervising teachers as having fewer man- 
agement problems. 

A study conducted by Hershey* Shepard and Eruaboltz stated that their 
undergraduate student participanta had a poaitive attitude toward a aimulated 
teaching experience becauae they perceived the training aa giving help in 
**attaining more specific skills" (1965* p. 235). Students* attitudes were 
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nora poaitiva lAan simulation was ineludad as part of an aducational psychol- 
ogy coursa, reportad Bond (1965) vicak also found a graater degree of 
salf-confidanca expressed by an experimental group during their student 
teaching experience (1965). 

In reference to a behavior differential due to a simulation 
experience dealing with classroom management, two investigators have con- 
curred in the conclusion that a positive change accrued. Kersh (1965b) 
questioned supervising teachers and found that the practice teachers from 
the eiqperimental group were ready to assume full responsibility up to three 
weeks earlier than their non-e3q>erimental counterparts. Kersh was also able 

to duplicate Vlcek's finding concerning the utilization of the principles 
taught: 

**• • • findings from both Vlcek's study® and the present pilot 
effort indicate that there is transfer of learning from the simu- 
lated to the actual classroom. Vlcek's observational data indicate 
that in the simulated classroom "students” learn principles of 
teaching idiich they employ in practice teaching soon after com- 
pletion of their simulated experience (1965b, p. 15). 

What specific attributes of a simulation function to provide these 
benefits ^pear difficult to define. Several writers have conjectured that 
po^^sibly the closer approach to realism may be the feature that provides the 
beneficiality associated with a simulation (Twelker, 1968; Kersh, 1963; 
Cruickshank, 1966). Though little research is available concerning the 
comparative effectiveness of types of simulation, Kersh (1963) tested realism 
factors such as screen size, filmed feedbacks and color. Only a negligible 
influence on training effectiveness was attributed to any of these variables. 



^The latter study would seem to enhance Winters' argument that the 
benefit of simulation lies in the effectiveness it has in the inediate 
portrayal of a situation dema n d in g theoretical ii^lementation. 

®Vlcek, 1965. 
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Certainly, the literature is replete with studies comparing the results of 
differing media Instructional settings that show no difference in gain scores 
(Campeau, 1967)* Yet the question of fidelity remains paramount in program 
design for simulations. If a simulation of a complex event is very realistic 
the learner may become confused and be unable to distinguish relevant from 
irrelevant cues. Conversely, an over- simplification of reality by a simu- 
lation may bore the more sophisticated learner. Twelker (1968) pointed out 
that the awareness of prerequisite knowledge and experiences must be an 
integral part of the design and implementation of simulated training devices. 
Twelker also stated, ”It is conceivable that its lack of realism causes the 
learner to disregard the instructional experience . . .” (1968, p. 17). 

Because, as was pointed out earlier, it is possible to control 
problem complexity (a realism factor) it becomes crucial for institutions 
training teachers to identify what level of complexity of simulation can be 
used most beneficially for the various sophistication and experiential levels 
of their students. The Interaction effects of training level and simulation 
type (cooq>lexity) will be examined in this study. 

Related Literature Concerning This Study* a Desig n 

training levels for the study were identified by class standing-- 
sophomore. Junior, and senior. If it is assumed that seniors should be more 
proficient in dealing with children than sophomores and juniors, and juniors 
more sophisticated than sophomores, then this becomes an important dependent 
variable. Miller (1967) and Kersh (1965c) found differential effects on 
entry-exist gain scores. Students who were below the median on pretest 
scores gained more from a simulation experience on posttest measures than did 
those who scored above the median. Whether this was a regression effect or 

one where the initially more capable students had less to learn is unclear. 
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it it t result of limited student knoirledge ehich cen be rectified by five 
tu six hours of treining^ then institutions mey find it to their edventege 
(and that of their students) to know whether level of training (sophis- 
tication) or regression effects the differential gain in simulation training* 

Beneficiality of any training program is always tempered by cost 
factors* Current classroom m a n agement packages on the market , such as those 
developed by Teaching Research , are films or combinations of media* Complete 
packages are somewhat expensive (more than $1,500 would be a necessary 
expenditure to lnq>lement the Teaching Research Classroom Management materialsX 
If the faculty of an institution wanted to experiment with the various kinds 
of materials now available, whether in comparative studies, utility studies, 
or in conjunction with a developmental program of their own, cost in terms of 
®nd Bian-hours may becooie exorbitant* A less costly approach may 
make ioq;>lementation and/or experimentation feasible* 

To examine the variable of simulation form, a costly type to 
implement was chosen— films— and a less eiq>ensive type was chosen— audio- 
tapes* If the lack of realism inherent in audio- tapes can be shown to be of 
a negligible influence then the use of such a medium would not be detrimental 
to the education of students of a teacher training institution* The second 
dependent variable, then, chosen for manipulation was stimulus form— films 
and audio-tapes* 

Coogiarative studies in oiedia research have been soundly criticized 
(Lumsdaine, 1963; Caoqpeau, 1967)* Lumsdaine, one of the sharpest critics, 
listed five criteria that he believes a cooq>arative study should meet for it 
to be implemented (1963, pp* 598-599)* The criteria and the attributes of 
this study which meet those conditions follow* 

Q 

The average number of hours spent in training in both the Miller and 
Kersh studies* 
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A large differential In coat and limited differential in effec- 



tlvenea8 «*»If an audio*tape method can be shown to be nearly as effective in 
training students then an enhanced feasibility to additional package devel- 
opment and experimentation can be established. 

Methods compared are defined analytically .— In the procedures section 
analytical definitions of both methods have been provided. 

Lack of generality .— Because only two simulation media types are 
being cooq>ared, it is impossible to generalize to a continuum of reality. 
Knowledge of differences or similarities in these two types should be of 
value to teacher-training institutions by indicating whether additional 
research might be fruitful. 

Appropriateness of method of study .— Due to the vast number of 
measures possible and the possibility for uncontrolled interaction in a 
simulation setting, it was deemed necessary to control carefully the stimulus 
form and feedback form. The experimental design chosen allows for this 
control. 

Duplication of research effort .— A search of the literature provided 
no indications that previous research had examined the question of the effec- 
tiveness and efficiency of differing simulation training for varying levels 
of education training. No research was found that indicated that training 
level had been examined in any way except in a related field (Entwisle and 
Entwisle, 1963) and then only to describe, without supporting data, the con- 
clusion that sophistication level does influence the learner's behavior in 
the simulation training. 

Because the design of this project meets all of the above criteria 
enumerated by Lumsdaine, the question of the efficacy of such a comparative 
study is assumed to be resolved. 



the Indapandent variables can be eatagorlzed as oessures of effec 
tlvsness and of efficiency of training. To ensure a valid neasure of 
efficiency, the training node was selected on the basis of work done by 
Iwelker (1966a). The training mode which was identified by Twelker's study 
as most efficient was adapted for use in this experiment. 

Three measures were taken as indices of efficiency>-(l) time spent in 
training and testing, (2) recycling of stimuli, and (3) the n..mK.r of 
training prompts necessary. An index of effectiveness was determined by 
another set of three measures-(l) attitude of subjects toward simulation 
training, (2) the sum of cues Identified, and (3) the sum of first response 
scores. The latter two scores were taken for training and testing measures. 

All the measures for effectiveness and efficiency were categorized in 
a similar fashion by Twelker, (1968, pp. 30 and 38). The interaction of 
these variebles with stimulus form and levels of training were designed to 
give some indication of the validity of 12 hypotheses which were tested in 
this eiqieriment. The hypotheses, operational definitions, and a more 
specific discussion of the study design follow in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER II 
DESIGN OF THE STUDY 



Hypotheses 



This study examined 12 hypotheses. To ensure a comprehensive 
analysis of each hypothesis, selected sub-hypotheses were Incorporated In the 
study design. Each hypothesis and any resultant sub-h 3 rpotheses are discussed 
below. A statistical significance of .05 or less was the level selected for 
rejection of a null hypothesis. The hypotheses follow stated In the null 
form: 

There will be no significant difference between sub-groups In: 

1. The mean first response score for training 

a. The mean first response score for the first-half of training 

b. The mean first response score for the second-half of training 

c. The mean first response score for the total training 

d. The mean gain first response score 

2. The mean Incorrect response score for training 

a. The mean number of Incorrect responses for the first-half of 
training 

b. The mean number of Incorrect responses for the second-half of 
training 

c. The mean number of Incorrect responses for the total training 

d. The mean reduction score for Incorrect responses 

\ 

3. The mean number of Initial cues discriminated during training 

a. The mean cues discriminated during the first-half of training 

b. The mean cues discriminated during the second-half of training 

c. The mean cues discriminated during the total training 

d. The mean gain for cues discriminated 
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4. The mean number of stlrmlua recyclings to achieve a type 
response 

5* The mean number of experimenter (£) prompts necessary to reach 
criterion (a type A response) 

a* The mean ^ prompts for the first-half of training 
b» The mean £ prooq)ts for the second-half of training 

c« The mean £ prompts for the total training 

d« The mean reduction score for E prompts 

6# The mean number of £ prompts necessary to achieve criterion for 
cue discriminati on 

a. The mean E prompts for the first-half of training 

The mean £ prooqpts for the second-half of training 

c. The mean £ prompts for the total training 

d. The mean reduction score for E prompts 

7. The mean time for training and testing 

a* The mean time for the first-half of training 

b. The mean time for the second-half of training 

c« The mean time for the total training 

d. The mean reduction in training time 

e« The mean time for the total testing 

f. The mean reduction in training time minus testing time 

8« The mean response score for testing 

a. The mean response score for oral stimulus episodes 

b. The mean response score for film stimulus episodes 

c« The mean response score oiinus the placebo episode 
d. The mean response score 

9. The mean number of cues discriminated for testing 

a. The mean cue discrimination score for oral stimulus episodes 

b. The mean cue discrimination score for film stimulus episodes 

c. The mean cue discrimination score minus the placebo episode 

d. The mean cue discrimination score 

10, The mean first response change scores (training to testing) 

a. The mean response change score for similar problem episodes 

b. The mean response change score for episodes with similar 
standards 

c. The mean response change score 



^See Appendix F or item 11 in the following section. Definition of 
Terms, for an explanation of a type A response. 
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11* The mean change score for cue discrimination (training to 
testing) 

a. The mean change score for cue discrimination for similar 
problem episodes 

b. The mean change score for cue discrimination 
12. The mean attitude score 



Definition of Terms 



1. Classroom management problems are those situations that occur within 

the course of a filmed or verbalized sequence that require a response 
by the student trainee The problems are divided into two 

general types: (1) management problems (disorderly behavior, general 

discipline) and (2) communication problems (confusion, inattention by 
a group or individuals) • See Appendix F for an enumeration of the 
episode types which constitute management and communication problem^. 

2. Criterion level is, for a given episode, the §t*s: (1) response to a 

simulated classroom problem which matches Kersh's (1963) categori- 
zation of an adequate response or (2) the ^'s assessment of the 
relevant cues which matches the total list, prepared by Kersh (1963), 
of cues to be discriminated. 

3. Cue discrimination is the act of assessing the relevant details in an 
episode by the St such that the St makes known to the experimenter 
(E) that he has observed (heard and/or seen) the problem situation. 

4. Feedback is the term used to identify the communication given by the 
E to the St of the most likely consequence of the ^'s behavior. 

5. Filmed stimulus situation is the presentation of the filmed classroom 
management problem to the St by the E. 

6. Initial cue discrimination is the act performed by the St of identi- 
fying problem cues before any E, prompts are given. 

7. Orientation is the process of providing the St with the necessary 

knowledge of the simulation training and testing and of the simulated 
students to facilitate the S^'s optimal responding to the training 
and testing situations. A two-step process is required: (1) slide- 

tape and film presentation concerning the class and (2) a verbal 
presentation by the g. prior to training. 

8. Placebo episode is the first episode presented to the St during test- 
ing. The stimulus form of that episode is the same as that of the 
S^'s training stimulus form. 

9. Recycle is the training procedure whereby the E directs the St to 
view or hear the episode again for (1) cue discrimination or (2) a 
new response more likely to achieve a positive consequence. 
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10* Itotponge It t verbal tnd/or phytlctl entcttnt of the behavior 
with the intent to ellevitte the perceived problea. A retponte can 
alto entail a decition to make no enaetoent but the outt ttate to 
the ^that thit wat a decition and not Jutt an ^ hoc oaittion* 

11* letponte tvpet are the categorisationt of retpontet in termt of 
the two ttandardt originally attigned each epitode by Kerth (1963) • 

If a St't retponte incorporated both ttandardt it vat clattified at 
a type A retponte. Retpontet which incorporated one ttandard but not 
the other were categoriced at type B or C. Type D retpontet were 8t 
verbalizationt idiich were directed toward the problea but exenplifled 
neither ttandard. A ^ retponte which vat directed to an irrelevant 
incident (not the problea identified by Kerth ^ 1963) wat denoted at a 
type £. retponte. Appendix: F portriQft thit procedure via a table. 

12. Jig it the abbreviation for ttudent trainee. The trainee pli^ed the 
role of a ttudent teacher being tupervited by the hypothetical "Hr* 
Land,” idio it featured in both ttiaulut foraa. All tubjectt played 
thit role. 

13. Siaulation it the act of conttructing, operating, aanipulating or 
repre tenting the aodel or techniquet of a ttudent teacher (TWelker, 
1968, p. 7). Garvey hat provided a aore general definition by 
ttating that tiaulation it ”. . . the ute of role-pli^ing by the 
aetort during the operation of a coaparatively coaplex ayabolic 
aodel of an actual or of a hypothetical tocial proceaa” (1967, 

P. 11). 

14. 8tandardt are the "rulet of procedure applicable to probleat of 
clattrooa aa n ag ea e nt and cnaaunication” (Kerth, 1965c, p. 34). Thoae 
principlet idiich the 8t it expected to aodel or exeapli^ in hit 
enacted retponte to a tlaulated clattrooa problea. 

15. it the pott- training procedure to attett the 8g'a ability to 
ditcriainate cuet and enact retpontet to ttiaulut tituationt. No 
proapting or 8t recycling'*Will occur during thit phate. One-half of 
the 20 tetting epitodet will be pretented via filaa and the other 
half by audio- tape. 

16. Training it the act of teaching, via filaa or audio- tape pretentationt 
and B proaptt, the 8t to reach a predeterained criterion level on two 
aeaturet— (1) cue ditcriaination and (2) retponte enactaent. Thete 
individual tettiont cunatituted work with 20 tequential epitodet. 

17* Verbal ttiaulut aituation it the pl^ring by the B to the ^ an audio- 
tape detcription of a clattrooa aanageatnt problea. The detcription 
contained inforaation concerning the problea acene and the relevant 
cuet to be di tcriainated . 
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Ateuaptlons 



The vork for this study was based on the following assun^tions: 

1. That the above materials were capable of presenting classroom 
management and communication principles 

2« That these principles , when learned by the Sts^ were capable of being 
tested by valid and reliable measures 

3a That the ^s randomly selected to participate were representative of 
the three training levels at Washington State University, i.e., 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors 

Aa That the ability to discriminate cues is a St b eh avior capable of 
being improved and therefore transferable to the testing situation 

5a That the principles of behavior (standards) learned from training 
were learned Implicitly and that they would transfer to the training 
situation 

6a That the episodes presented by audio- tape were comparable to the 
filmed simulations in terms of their capability to elicit type A 
responses and a criterion level for cue discrimination 



Limitations 



The knowledge gained from this study will be limited by four 
restrictions: 

la All the subjects were drawn from a sanqple of Washington State 
University students idio were enrolled as prospective elementary 
school teachers a 

2a Though the subjects were randomly selected from a list of volunteers, 
the small N for each sub-group could have been influenced by one or 
two subjects who were either extremely adept or inept in dealing with 
simulated classroom management and/or communication problemsa 

3a Only one experimenter (|) participated in gj; training a This person 
has been reliable when compared with other Bs in past studies 
(TWelker, 1966a) a No measures could be taken to ensure reliability 
on cue discrimination and categorization or responses in this study 
for training measures a 

4 a Only two t 3 rpes of instructional simulation were examined across all 
training levels— (1) audio-tape presentations to individual S]^ and 
(2) filmed presentations to individual g£Sa Generalizations pertain 
to these stimulus forms onlya 
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Tmo types of stlnulus foras— filns and audio- tapes— aere chosen for 
comparison. The film form was a package of 40 classroom episodes developed 
by B. Y. lersh at the Teaching Research Division^ (Xersh, 1963). The 
episodes ranged in length from approxifflately 15 seconds to two minutes. 

These films were two sets of sound-color 16mm motion picture films with each 
set containing 20 problem episodes. Each set of episodes constituted one 
hypothetical school day. All episodes were serially ordered with each 
episode following the previous one in a chronological pattern, thus forcing 
the 8t to become aware of time-oriented instructional problems such as pupil 
fatigue. For each of the episodes there were two or three feedback films 
available in the Kersh package, but no direct value had been found for the 
Sts when only a filmed feedback was used (Kersh, 1965c, p. 41), so the 
feedback materials were not used in this study. (A more complete description 
of these materials is given in Kersh, 1963.) 

Each set of 20 episodes was made up of two different problem types. 
One-half of the film sequences were posed as problems in classroom management 
for the St, with the remaining one-half being classed as connmication 
problems. (A more detailed description is shown in Appendix p.) 

The second stimulus form was an audio-tape description of each of the 
filmed episodes. (A more complete description of the production of the 



The Teaching Research Division is a part of the Oregon State System 
of Higher Educa t ion. Hembers of this organisation have performed research 
for various educational levels as well as private induatry. Teaching 
Research Division, as it will be referred to hereafter, has been best known 
for the research which emanates from its staff on the use of simulation 
techniques in teacher preparation. 
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audio- tapes is found in the Procedures chapter of this report.) There were 
two sets of tapes, each corresponding to one of the sets of 20 filmed 
episodes. 

The possible differences in the complexity of either set of episodes 
for either stimulus form was controlled for within the experimental design. 

In the conduct of the experiment, one of the two sets was used in training 
one-half of each training level and the other set for testing. The other 
one-half of each training level used the second set of films or audio-tapes 
for training and the first set for testing. 

Subjects 

Three sets of subjects were randomly selected from a group of 
volunteers. All volunteers were either sofdiomores, juniors or seniors 
majoring in the elementary education program at Washington State University 
during the spring semester of 1969. Only full time undergraduates 25 years 
of age or younger who had never taught under contract or idio had never 
student taught were used. 

Twenty- two subjects were needed for each training level set, i.e., 

22 sophomores, 22 juniors, and 22 seniors. Twenty-eight sophomores and 
136 juniors volunteered to act as subjects. Because many seniors had student 
tau^t or would student teach before the training was completed, only 25 
female seniors and one male senior volunteered. To keep the sex differences 
proportionate, only one male per training level could be used. 

Due to scheduling conflicts and students who dropped out of school, 
it was possible to train 21 seniors rather than the proposed 22. All §ts 
were randomly assigned to their respective stimulus forms and sets within 
their training levels. The number of subjects for each training level for 
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each stiffluluf form and for each get of training materials are shown in 
Table 1 below: 



TABLE 1 

DESIGN OF THE STUDY 



Training Level 


Stimulus Form 


Total by 
Level 


Film 


Oral 


Set 1 


Set 2 


Set 1 


Set 2 


Sophomore 


N» 6 


N- 5 


N- 5 


N- 6 


N-22 


Junior 


5 


N- 6 


N- 6 


N^ 5 


N-22 


Senior 


N- 5 


N- 6 


N- 6 


N- 4 


N-21 


Total by Set 


N-16 


N-17 


N-17 


N-15 




Total by Form 


H-33 


N-32 




Grand Total 


N-65 





As was previously noted, the study design controlled for the 
differences idiich might accrue from the unknown variations in the two sets of 
episodes. This was done by training one-half of each level using set 1 and 
one-half using set 2. Testing was accomplirtied by using the opposite set for 
each level. The study design showing only the training level by stimulus 
form (the independent variables) is provided in Table 2. 



TABLE 2 

DES10f OF THE STUDY: LEVEL BY FORM 



Training Level 


Stimulus Form 


Total by 
Level 


Film 


Oral 


Sophomore 


N-11 


N-11 


N-22 


Jiinior 


N-11 


IHll 


N-22 


Senior 


N^ll 


N-10 


N-21 


Total by Form 


N^33 


Vh32 


N^5 
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The followiog chapter contains a complete description of the 
preparation of materials for this study. Experimenter training, orientation 
procedures, and the collection of the data are also described In 



Chapter III. 



CHAPTER III 



PROCEDURES 

Preparation of Materlala 

No local production was required for the films as they were purchased 
from the Teaching Research Division. Though filmed feedbacks were available, 
due to the cost involved and the data which indicated that negligible results 

seem to accrue from their use, this portion of the simulation materials was 
not implemented. 

It had been originally proposed to have the E, read a description of 
each episode to the §t. Five Judges, from the Washington State University 
Department of Education faculty, found it impossible to assess the scripts. 
They believed that audio-tapes should be used to hold the audio stimulus form 
constant rather than allow for disparity due to the vagaries of voice 
inflection and intonation. A second factor which was incorporated from the 
Judges suggestions was to tape the filmed children^ voices whenever possible. 
After the audio- tapes were made, the Judges were asked to evaluate the pro- 
duction quality in terms of four categories: 

!• (More, Less) explanation of extraneous behaviors required 

2. Conveyance of student (s) attitude 

3. (More, Less) specific description of relevant student behavior 
needed, and 

4. Miscellaneous 

These recommendations were noted on a Judging form (see Appendix C)« The 

Judges* evaluations were incorporated into the production of the revised 
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audio-tapei. See Appendix C for a c py of the transcript lone for both audio- 
tape sets, i.e., training and testing sets. To facilitate the St’s per- 
ception of the episode setting, several seating charts were prepared to 
better describe the classroom arrangement which was the focal point of the 
simulation episodes (see Appendix C). 

The materials necessary for the orientation of all Sts included a 
slide-tape presentation, a descr.iption of the school and community, a film 
presentation, and a seating chart of the most common arrangement for the 
simulated classroom. All of those materials were made available by the 
Teaching Research Division. 

A Likert-type attittide scale was devised using a technique described 
extensively by Edwards (1957). A complete description of the scale's con- 
struction and a copy of the instrument are shown in Appendix B. 

Experimenter Training 

To establish a reliability estimate, an additional E was used during 
the 'testing phase. Approximately 10 hours of training were provided the 
second E. Prior to any testing, both Et participated in four hours of 
testing with two ^s not involved in the experiment. An inter-rater cor- 
relation for response categorization was .88 and cue discrimination 
assessment was .85 using Pearson's product-moment formula (Wert et al. 1954, 
p. 83). 



Orientation Prior to Training 

During the first hour of the individualized training, each ^ com- 
pleted a two-phase orientation. In the first phase the ^s were given a 
written description of the school and community, a seating chart of the simu- 
lated classroom, (see Appendix E), and a slide-tape and film presentation to 
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acquaint them with the almulated studenta* During the film preaentatlon, all 
St s were asked to role-play an introduction of themselves to the simulated 
class. The ^s were then given an opportunity to discuss any of the 
students with the E. 

During the second phase of the orientation, the St was appraised of 
his particular training program. The ^ was told how to state his responses, 
how to state his assessment of the problem cues, and the role that the E 
would play in presenting prompts and feedback. 

Data Collection 



Training Format 

Following their orientation to the class and their training program, 
the St s were told to begin reading a short paragraph describing the episode 
they were about to observe— visually or aurally. The E jotted down the time 
the instruction began for the episode. 

The episode description the ^ read usually contained information 
such as the number of children with whom he would deal, the subject matter 
being studied, the time of day, and where Mr. Land, the supervising teacher 
simulated by the stimulus forms, was located. The St. then observed his 
respective stimulus situation (filmed or an oral description of the filmed 
setting). At whatever time the St. chose to respond, he began the enacted 
response by speaking and/or initiating some physical response. 

First responses (and all subsequent responses) were categorized and 

recorded by the E according to the standards (see Definition of Terms) 

assigned to that episode by Kersh (1963) during his developmental study. In 

some instances it was difficult to ascertain the ^'s intent; in those cases 

the E played the role of a student to force a more decisive response from the 

St. Appendix F contains an example of such a dialogue and a scoring matrix. 
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After the first response was given, the E provided the St with a 
verbalized feedback concerning the consequence of the St‘s response* This 
feedback reflected consequences suitable to the standards for that episode* 

A hypothetical dialogue is shown in Appendix F to exemplify that procedure* 

The §t was then asked what he saw or heard occuring in the episode 
(cue discrimination). As the St explained what he observed, the g compared 
his statement to the relevant cues listed in the simulation materials (Kersh, 
1963)* The E then recorded the number of cues that the St had stated* If 
the number given by the St was not consistent with the criterion listed then 
the E first asked "Did you notice anything else?" Should the Sf still not 
reach criterion, the episode was recycled* The St was questioned further 
until all relevant cues were acknowledged* The number of recyclings and 
prompts were recorded* 

If the first response was a type A, the St proceeded to the next 
episode* If not, then the St was recycled back through the response training 
segment until an A type response was given* Prompts by E were given to aid 
the ^ in achieving an appropriate response* The prompts were stated in 
terms of the behaviors identified by the standards for that episode, i*e*, 
"Can you think of a response where you would deal sympathetically and 
confidentially with Wendy?" At the end of the episode the time was again 
noted by the £* 

Fig* 9 is shown in Appendix F portraying the training format* 

Training Measures 

Determination of the effectiveness and efficiency of the various 
formats was accomplished by analyzing the training sheets (see Appendix D) 
for the following data: 
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1« First response scores 

a. The sum for the first-half of training (episodes 1-10) 
b« The sum for the second-half of training (episodes 11-20) 

c. The sum for the total training (episodes 1-20) 

d. The gain score for effectiveness (the sum for episodes 11-20 
minus the sum for episodes 1-10) 

2. Incorrect response scores 

a. The sum for the first-half of training 

b. The sum for the second-half of training 

c. The sum for the total training 

d. The gain score for efficiency (the sum for episodes 1-10 
minus the sum for episodes 11-20) 

3. Initial cue discrimination score 

a. The sum for the first-half of training 

b. The sum for the second-half of training 

c. The sum for the total training 

d. The gain score for effectiveness (the sum for episodes 11-20 
minus the sum for episodes 1-10) 

4. The sum of stimulus recyclings— an efficiency measure 

5. E prompts for responses 

a. The sum for the first-half of training 

b. The sum for the second-half of training 

c. The sum for the total training 

d. The gain score for efficiency (the sum for episodes 1-10 
minus the sum for episodes 11-20) 

6. E prompts for cue discrimination 

a. The sum for the first-half of training 

b. The sum for the second-half of training 

c. The sum for the total training 

d. The gain score for efficiency (the sum for episodes 1-10 
minus the sum for episodes 11-20) 

7. Elapsed time In minutes 

The sum for the first-half of training 
The sum for the second-half of training 
The sum for the total training 

The gain score for efficiency (the sum for episodes 1-10 
minus the sum for episodes 11-20) 
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Attitude Assessment 



To ensure that the^s attitude toward the training was influenced 
by a perception dependent only on a particular stimulus form, a Likert-type 
attitude scale was administered immediately following the completion of 
training. Because the training and testing situations were individualized 
(each Jt worked in a one-to-one setting with the E) the opportunity for the 
St to remain anonymous was lost. To achieve a relatively high degree of 
validity, each _St was assigned a number for his attitude scale. The Sts 
were told that, because the training was also an experiment, an honest 
statement of their attitude was imperative, Wlien the _Sts completed the 
scale, they were told to place the scale in a ballot box rather than return 
it to the E, The scale (see Appendix B) required approximately 20 minutes 
to complete. 

Testing 



The testing procedure required approximately one hour. To control 
for reliability, one of two Es was randomly assigned to an _St within a given 
cell (see Table 1), 

The ^s were told that they would be tested over 20 episodes 
and that approximately one-half would be filmed episodes and the other one- 
half would be audio- taped episodes. They were told that they would be asked 
to respond to each episode as they had in training and that they would then 
be asked to assess the cues as they had previously done in training. It was 
emphasized that the E would provide no feedback during the testing session. 

Because one-half of the total group was trained using films and the 
other one-half using audio- tapes, it was decided to begin the testing using 
a stimulus form which was the same as the one with which the St had been 
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trained. This first episode became the placebo episode. All subsequent 
episodes were randomly chosen for their stimulus form, i«e., episodes 2, 3, 
5, 9, 13, 15, 18, 19, and 20 were presented by film to all Sts with all the 
other episodes being presented by audio- tape. 

As one of two sets of episodes were used for training, the set not 
used previously with a given St was used for testing that St. Past research 
had indicated that these two sets could be considered comparable (Twelker, 
1966b; Kersh, 1963). To ensure greater control, thou^, St s were randomly 
assigned to a specific set for training. Analysis of variance was performed 
to determine the validity of the assumption that the two sets were com- 
parable. Because of the afore-mentioned research, set difference was not 
considered as an independent variable in the study design (see Table 2). 

Testing Measures 

Due to the varying stimulus forms, several testing measures were 
collected. The first two measures, response score and cue discrimination 
score, were considered indices of effectiveness. The testing measures and 
their components are enumerated below: 

1. Response score 

a. The sum for oral stionilus episodes 

b. The sum for film stimulus episodes 

c. The sum for episodes 2-20 (total test minus the placebo 

episode) 

d. The sum for the total testing 

2. Cue discrimination score 

a. The sum for oral stimulus episodes 

b. The sum for film stimulus episodes 

c. The sum for episodes 2-20 (total test minus the placebo 

episode) 

d. The sum for total testing 

3. Elapsed time in minutes— an efficiency oKSSure 
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Change Scorea 



f 
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Two types of change scores (training to testing) were computed, first 
response scores and initial cue discrimination. Both change scores plus 
their coaq>onents are listed below: 

1. First response score (the sum of testing minus the sum of training) 

a. Total difference for all episodes 

b. Difference for similar problem episodes^ 

c. Difference for episodes with similar standards^ 

2. Cue discrimination 

a. Total difference for all episodes 

b. Difference for similar problem episodes 

All of the measures identified in this chapter were examined by 
either a two- or three-way analysis of variance. The results of these 
analyses follow in the next section. 



^Those episodes classified as management or communication problems. 

^Episodes in one set whose standards matched those of episodes in the 
second set. 
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CHAPTER IV 



RESULTS 
AnMly*** U«ad 

The date collected for this study iiere er u rtn ed through enelysls of 
veriance* A two-w^ enelysls ves implied to 38 neesures using Lindquist's 
treatment hy levels design (1956, pp. 121-Ul). Twenty other measures were 
treated by way of a three-dimensional analysis of variance design described 
by Lindquist (1956, pp. 220-230). 

Bach of the hypotheses snd resultant sub-hypotheses are discussed in 
the same order as they sppear in Chapter II. Following the discussion of the 
hypotheses is a reporting of the data collected to analyse any effects 
attributable to the experimenter or set differences. 

Analifo a of Hypotheses 
First Response Score for Training 

As the_St watched and/or heard e ac h of the 20 tra inin g episodes for 
the first time, his/her resultant response to that situation was categorised 
before any J profits were given. (See Appendix F for a description of the 
categorisation procedure.) The values assigned to e ac h response category 
ranged from three, for those responses that matched the criterion, to sero, 
for those times when a ^ chose to make no response. This system made it 
possible to coivare the mean first response scores of the various treatment 
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groups. The mean first response score, considered a measure of effec- 
tiveness, is discussed for each of the following four sub-hypotheses. 

First -half of trai ning .--Hean first response scores were tabulated 
for the first 10 of the 20 total episodes. Table 3, below, shows the results 
of the analysis of variance. Apparently neither of the independent variables 
stimulus form (audio-tape and film) or elementary education level (sophomore, 
junior, and senior), nor the interaction of level by form had any significant 
effect on the mean first response score. 



TABLE 3 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMKARY FOR FIRST 
RESPONSE— FIRST-HALF OF TRAINING 



Source^ 


df 


MS 


F 


Level 


2 


4.879 


0.493 


Form 


1 


1.208 


0.122 


Level X Form 


2 


7.300 


0.737 


Within 


59 


9.902 


Total 


64 







. < .05 



*The first two sources listed refer to the level of 
elementary education training (sophomore, junior, and 
senior) and the training stimulus form (audio-tape and 
film). The source denoted as level X form is the inter- 
action of the two independent variables which serve to 
provide the six cells shewn in Table 2. 

Second-half of training .— A uean response score for the last 10 of 
the 20 epliodee vaa coaputed. Hhat awll aaount of variation existed between 
levels In the first-half of training (eplaodes 1-10) became even less pro- 
nounced in the second-half (episodes 11-20). Table 4, below, shows a 
decreased F-ratio for levels from that presented above In Table 3, 
less variation occurred. 
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AH4LY818 OF VARIANCE 8Dltl4RT FOR FIRST 



RESPONSE— SEGOMD-HAIf OF TRAINING 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Level 


2 


0.125 


0.016 


Form 


1 


11.502 


1.449 


Level X Form 


2 


12.260 


1.545 


Vithln 


59 


7.937 




Total 


64 







*p. < .05 



The conparablllty of the learning curvet^ for the training levels can 
be seen in Fig. 1, below. The mean differences, which do not exceed 0.78 
for either the first- or second-half of training, indicate that on this 
oieasure level has little apparent influence on effectiveness (the height of 
the curve) or on efficiency (the slope of the curve). 



S 24.5 

an 




Episodes 



SophoMre (21.27—24.18) 

Junior — — (21.36—24.27) 
Senior (22.14—24.33) 

Fig. 1«— First response learning curves for 
training levels. 



Vche learning curves presented in this piq»er are portriqrad in a linear 
form for ease of coaparison— they should not be viewed as exact replicas of 
the actual curves. They are to be viewed as figural representations only. 
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The differences in F-ratios in Tables 3 and 4 indicate that some 
variation in mean response scores between the first- and second-half of 
training may have occurred as a result of stimulus form. Fig. 2 , below, 
indicates that the students trained via audio-tapes tended to exhibit a 
lower first-half mean score but increased their rate of learning when 
compared to the group trained by films. The absolute difference in the total 
mean first-response scores for the two stimulus form groups is so small 
(0.84) that, though this finding is interesting, it can not be considered 
statistically significant with the low F-ratios esdiibited. 




I 1 

1-10 11-20 

Episodes 

Film (21.73—23.85) 

Tape (21.44—24.69) 

Fig. 2.— First response learning curves for 
stimulus forms. 



Total training,— In view of the preceding data it was anticipated 
that the variations in mean first response scores would be non- significant. 
A three-way analysis of variance was used to examine level, form, and set as 
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main effects plus their interactions* Set was incorporated into the design 
to examine the contention previously stated that the differences in the two 
sets of episodes would be negligible* Apparently^ none of the main effects 
nor their interactions were influential in deriving significant differences 
in mean first-response scores for the total training* Table 5, below, shows 
the summary for the total training analysis of variance* 



TABLE 5 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUlftlARY FOR 
FIRST RESPONSE— TOTAL TRAINING 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Level 


2 


6*339 


0*272 


Form 


1 


5*255 


0.225 


Set 


1 


5*371 


0.230 


Level X Form 


2 


5*409 


0.232 


Level X Set 


2 


2*221 


0.095 


Form X Set 


1 


5*264 


0.226 


Level X Form X Set 


2 


11*990 


0.514 


Within 


53 


23*333 




Total 


64 







*p* < *05 



Gain score *— No significant differences were noted when the mean gain 
scores for the groups were compared* The gain score was acquired by sub- 
tracting the summed score of first responses for episodes 1-10 from those for 
episodes 11-20* The p* value associated with the F-ratio for levels was 
0*829, indicating that the year, or level in education training, had a very 
limited influence on the amount of gain that students made in the second-half 
of training* Form and the interaction of level by form had p* values of 
0*158 and 0*129, respectively, indicating more inf luential, yet non- significant, 
effects* The results of the two-way analysis of variance for the mean first- 
response gain score is shown in Table 6* 
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TABLE 6 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR 
FIRST RESPONSE— GAIN SCORE 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Level 


2 


2.775 


0.189 


Form 


1 


30.065 


2.043 


Level X Form 


2 


31.173 


2.119 


Within 


59 


14.714 




Total 


64 







*p. < .05 



Ntunber of Incorrect Responses Given During Training 

Because this study was also directed at the efficiency of training as 
a result of stimulus form and level of elementary education training, the 
ntioiber of incorrect responses (those not matching the criterion) given before 
a correct response was achieved were summed. It was assumed that the least 
number of responses (errors) given would indicate which training method could 
be Judged more efficient. Four sub-hypotheses were examined as a set of 
indices concerned with the efficiency of training. 

If the ^'s first response to the stimulus did not meet the estab- 
lished criterion, the ^ was asked to continue giving responses (aided by E 
prompts and feedbacks) until a suitable response had been achieved. A sum of 
the incorrect responses which the St made was computed for episodes 1-10, 
11-20, and a total for episodes 1-20. A gain score was derived by subtracting 
the sum for episodes 11-20 from the sum for episodes 1-10. Those analyses 
are discussed below. 

Incorrect responses for the first-half of training .— A two-way 
analysis of variance indicated a significant difference due to the effect of 
level of elementary education training (p. <.005). Form and the interaction 
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effect of level by form were non- significant with p. values of 0.474 and 
0.095, respectively. The summary for this sub-hypothesis is shown in 
Table 7. 



TABLE 7 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR INCORRECT RESPONSES 



FIRST-HALF OF TRAINING 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Level 


2 


34.692 


5.784* 


Form 


1 


3.121 


0.520 


Level X Form 


2 


14.712 


2.453 


Within 


59 


5.998 




Total 


64 







*p. < .05 



To analyze the individual level mean differences, a significant t 
value V 7 as computed using Lindquist's formula for the "critical difference" 
(1953, p. 146). The results of that comparison are summarized below and are 
shown in Table 8. 



TABLE 8 



MEAN DIFFERENCES FOR INCORRECT RESPONSES FOR TRAINING 
LEVEL FOR THE FIRST-HALF OF TRAINING 



Level 


Sophomores | Juniors 


Seniors 


Mean Rank 


Sophomores 


2.09* 


1.83* 


1 


Juniors 




-0.26 


3 


Seniors 






2 



*A t value of 1.51 was the required mean difference 
to be significant to the .05 level. 



The data in Table 8 indicate that the sophomores gave significantly 
more Incorrect responses during episodes 1-10 than the other two levels. 
Juniors gave fewer incorrect responses than seniors though the difference was 
statistically non- significant. 
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Incorrect responses for the gecond^half of training . --The signifi- 
cantly greater number of Incorrect responses made by sophomores In the first- 
half of training was not found In the second-half of training. Form and the 
Interaction of level by form were, once again, non- significant. Table 9 
provides a summary of the analysis of variance for this measure. 



TABLE 9 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR INCORRECT 
RESPONSES— SECOND-HALF OF TRAINING 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Level 


2 


6.872 


1.501 


Form 


1 


3.802 


0.830 


Level X Form 


2 


5.128 


1.120 


Within 


59 


4.579 




Total 


64 







i*fp. < .05 



The comparability of films and audio-tapes (the F-ratlo for form had 
a p. value of 0.366) In eliciting Incorrect responses during training Is 
shown graphically In Fig. 3, below. The reduction In the mean number of 
incorrect responses Is almost a constant ratio. The absolute mean 
differences of 0.42 responses for the first-half of training and 0.30 for the 
second-half of training are very slight. 

The reduction curve which exhibits the steepest slope In Fig. 4, 
below. Is that portraying the Incorrect responses for sophomores. An 
absolute reduction of 4.50 Incorrect responses was achieved by the sophomores, 
though this difference is somewhat tempered by the fact that their mean score 
for the first-half of training was significantly higher than that of either 
the juniors or seniors. The most Interesting feature of Fig. 4 Is that all 
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Episodes 

Film (8.39—4.64) 

Tape (7.97—4.34) 

Fig. 3.— Incorrect response reduction curves for 
stimulus forms. 



three training levels made approximately an equal number of Incorrect 
responses during the second-half of training. Apparently, the group which 
benefited most from the first-half of training was the sophomores. Whether 
this benefit is attributable to their Increased knowledge of how to respond 
to classroom management problems or to simulations of such problems is a 
question of validity not assessed in this study. 

Incorrect responses for the total training . — A significant 
difference between levels (p. < .009) was determined for the mean number of 
incorrect responses given during the total training (see Table 10, below). 
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1.10 11-20 

Episodes 



Sophomore ■ (9,59—5.09) 

Junior — — (7.18—3,95) 

Senior — * — (7.76—4.29) 

Fig. 4.— Incorrect response reduction curves for 

training levels. 



The p, value for the F-ratios for form and for form by level were non- 
significant (p. < 0.326 and 0.528, respectively). 



TABLE 10 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR INCORRECT 
RESPONSES— TOTAL TRAINING 



Source 


d£ 


MS 


F 


Level 


2 


72.375 


5.141* 


Form 


1 


13.812 


0.981 


Level X Form 


2 


11.143 


0.792 


Within 


59 


14.077 




Total 


64 







*p. < .05 
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Th« dlffsrtncet betiMcn th« atin scores for the indlvlduel levele 
ere euaMrlsed below in Table 11* This anal^rela conflraM the trend 
indicating that aophonorea made more incorrect reaponaea than did the 
upperclaaeaen (juniors and aeniora) while the difference between the neana 
for the juniora and aeniora waa quite aaall* 



TABU 11 



MEAN DIFFERENCB8 FOR INOORRECI RESPONSES FOR 
LEVEL FOR TOTAL TRAINING 



Level 


Sophoiaorea 


Juniora 


Seniora 


Mean Rank 


Sophomorea 




3*50* 


2.59* 


1 


Juniora 






-0.91 


3 


Seniora 






• 


2 



*2*32 waa the required nean difference aignificant 
to the *05 level* 



Incorrect reanonae reduction acore *— Both nain effecta were non- 
aignificant for the mean gain acore for incorrect reaponaea* Aa ia inJicated 
in Table 12, below, the interaction effect of fora by level waa aignificant 
(p. < 0*032)* ~ 



TABLE 12 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SOltfART FOR INCORRECT 
RESPONSES— REDDCTIDN SCORE 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Level 


2 


9*230 


1.253 


Form 


1 


0*186 


0.025 


Level X Form 


2 


26*917 


3*655* 


Within 


59 


7*365 




Total 


64 




• 



*p* < *05 



A coaparltoii of the aMn dlfforeneot botween individual cella for 
incorroct responao roduetion acoroa ia ahown in Table 13* 



TABU 13 

MEAN DIFFEREIICU FOB IHOOBIECT SE8PQN8E8 FOB 



ZMTBBACTION— BIDDCTION 8G0PIE8 




**2«42 vaa the required aean difference^ for a cell aiae of 10^ 
aignif leant to the *05 level. 



It appeara from the above data that aignificant mean differencea are 
attributable to a greater deereaae in incorrect reaponaea made by the 
aophomorea trained by filma and the aeniora trained by audio-tapea. Thia 
confuaing trend maj be explained aomauhat by examining the firat-half mean 
acorea the mean reduction acorea for the aix groupa. Thia compariaon ia 
ahown in Table 14. 



TABU 14 



FOB FOBM BT LEVEL 



Level X 
Form 


Hean Firat-Half 
Incorrect 
Baaponae Score 


Mean Firat-Half 
Incorrect Baaponae 
Score Bank 


Mean 

Reduction 

Score 


Mean 

Reduction 
Score Rank 


8o.-Film 


10.64 


1 


5.37 


1 


8o.-Tape 


8.55 


2 


3.73 


3 


Jr.-Film 


7.36 


4 


2.63 


5 


Jr .-Tape 


7.00 


6 


2.82 


4 


8r.-Film 


7.18 


5 


2.18 


6 


8r.-Tape 


8.40 


3 


4.90 


2 
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Ih« soi^oBore-film group mad^ th« nost errors originslly* 

Consequently 9 their score nsy hsve been the easiest to reduce* Those groups 
with the second- and third-highest nean scores for the first-half of training 
decreased their scores the third- and second-nosty respectively* The bottoa 
three groups in the nuniber of incorrect responses made in the first-half of 
training were still ranked in the bottom half for reduction scores* 
Apparently, the significant interaction effect for this measure is a 
of a hi^ msan for incorrect responses for the first-half of training* The 
sofdiomore-film group, ranked one for the first-half of training, had a sig- 
nificantly different reduction score idien compared with Junior-tape and 
senior-film, ranked five and six, respectively, for the first-half of train- 
ing* The senior- tape, ranked three in the first-half of training, was sig- 
nificantly different from the mean reduction score for senior-film, ranked 
five for the first-half of tra i n in g* 

Initial Cues Discriminated Purina Training 

After the St had given his first response to the stimulus situation, 
the E provided a verbalised feedback describing the consequence of that 
response* The ^ was then asked to recall idiat he had heard and/or seen in 
that episode* As the 8t related that information, the £ compared the s 

description to a list prepared for that (and every other) episode by Kersh 
(1963)* The number of items which the ^ related, before any j prompting, 
which matched those identified by Kersh, became the cue discr imin a ti on score* 

The mean number of cues discriminated for the first-half, the second- 
half, and the total training as well as a gain score were calculated* The 
results of the analyses of these measures follows* 
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Plr«t»half of trainiat .*»A two-viqr taalyiln of variance revealed no 
eigniflcant difference for the aain effect# (p* for level <0*719 and for 
form p*< 0*573) • The interaction of form by le^^el waa also non-elgnif leant 
(p* < 0*838)* Apparently^ the mean acorea for cue diaeriptnat^'j;^ were 
influenced non-aignificantly by either atimulua form or claaa level for the 
firat-half of training* A aummation of the analyaia for thia meaaure ia 
ahown in Table 15* 



TABU 15 

AHALT8X8 OP VARZAMCB SOMURT POR CUE DISCRIMINATION 
POR TRADmiG— PIRST-HAU 



Source 


df 


MS 


P 


Level 


2 


3*375 


0*332 


Perm 


1 


3*269 


0*322 


Level X Porm 


2 


1*796 


0*177 


Within 


59 


10*159 




Total 


64 







*p* < *05 



Second half of training * ""Ho aignif leant differencea were found for 
the mean number of cuea diacriadnated during the aecond-half of training* 
Table 16 ahowa the aummary for the two-way analyaia of variance for that 
meaaure* The P-ratio for form had a p*. value of 0*057* The meana for the 
film and audio-tape training groupa were 11*76 and 12*66, respectively* 

This indicated that either cues may have been slightly easier to discriminate 
using the audio- tape method, or that the St a trained via films were not as 
successful in learning to identify cuea* 

Total training *— The differencea in mean acorea for initial cue 
diacrlfflinationwmoe analysed by a three-wiqr analyaia of variance* Differences 
attributable to set were added to the usual main effects of level and form* 
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TABLE 16 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMIAEY FOR CUE DISCRIMINATION 



FOR TRAINING— SECOND-HALF 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Level 


2 


4.633 


1.358 


Form 


1 


12.906 


3.784 


Level X Form 


2 


0.501 


0.147 


Within 


59 


3.411 


Total 


64 







*p. < .05 



The results shovn in Table 17 indicate that the effects of form and of set 
were significant. A confoundiqg or complicating factor in the differences which 
might be associated with set effect is the fact that Kersh (1963) identified 
33 cues to be discriminated for set I and 35 cues for set II. The magnitude 
of the influence that the unequal number of cues may have had is speculative, 
though an iaqK>rtant consideration. 



TABLE 17 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMfARY FOR CUE 




The mean for the film group was 24.88 and the audio- tape group mean 
26.88. Because one-half of each group was trained using each of the two 



I ^ 

1 ERIC 
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•€tty this difference vet not confounded by the unequal nuinber of cues to be 
dlscrlffllneted* 

The neen scores for the two sets were 24.36 for set ^^.jiet-wlth 
33 cues, end 27.41 for set 11—35 cues. In light of the confounding effect, 
this difference mey be misleading though Its p. value of 0.001 Is certainly 
statistically significant. A t value of 1.58 was required for a significant 
difference between those two means. With the difference of two cues to be 
discriminated and a mean difference only 3.05, the significance level 
exhibited Is statistically significant, but may exist as a result of bias 
Attributable to the number of cues. 

Gain score.— The gain score effects for form, level, and form by 
level were all non-slgnif leant. This Is not a surprising result In light of 
the fact that set I had three less cues to be dlscrloilnated for the second- 
half of the episodes and set II had one less. Thou^ this Is not an argument 
*8slost the lack of significance. It Is certainly a more telling argument 
against an active support of a null proposition for this sub-hypothesis.^ 

Stimulus Reeve lln ga 



If an St was unable to assess the problem cue(s)^ even with the aid 
of £ prompts, the episode was recycled, l.e., the audio-tape or film was 
repla]red. Assuming that training was expedited when fewer recyclings were 
necessitated, a two-wiqr analysis of variance (e.g.. Table 18) aided In the 
determination that the audio-tape training was more efficient (p. < 0.001). 



In those cases where the analysis of variance summary table Is not 

^ b. found lo Appndtx A ondor the tui Ub«i m tho title 

4 - ^*“"**^* SuiMry table* for hypotheaea are provided 

In the first section of Appendix A. p«r«vi.aea 



3Por some episodes only one cue was llstbd, or an 8t may have 
Identified only one cue correctly In an episode with multiple cues. 
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Th« Man nuabar of racycllnga raquirad for tha audio- tape groupa vaa 0.28, 
or about one-fifth that of the naan for tha film group^ 1.42. 



TABLE 18 



AKALY8IS OF VAIIANCE 8UMHART FOR 
TRAINI116 SI2HDLD8 RECYCUN68 



8ource 


df 


M8 


F 


Level 


2 


0.053 


0.036 


Form 


1 


21.294 


14.523* 


Level X Form 


2 


1.922 


1.311 


Within 


59 


1.466 




Total 


64 







*p. < .05 



Reaponae Prompta 

If an a f irat reaponae to an epiaode failed to meet the criterion 
eatabliahed, the £ provided proepta and feedbacka for other reaponaea. The 
nund>er of prompta (including £ feedbacka) provided the ^ were aummed for 
each epiaode. The mean number of prompta for the firat- and aecond-half of 
training and the total training were calculated. A decreaae in E prompta 
from the firat- to the aecond-half of training waa conaidered a meaaure of 
efficiency. To analyze the efficiency of the varioua training groupa » a 
reduction acore waa tabulated by examining the mean difference between the 
firat- and aecond-half of training. 

Firat- half of training *— The aophomorea required more reaponae 
prompta during the firat 10 epiaodea than did the upperclaaamen. Thia 
difference for level waa initially indicated by the aignificant F-ratio 
reported below in Table 19. The other main effect, form, waa non-aignificant 
aa waa the interaction effect, although the p. value aaaociated with the 
latter effect* a F-ratio waa 0.089. 



.y 

o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 19 



ANALYSTS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR 
RESPONSE PROMPTS— FIRST-HALF 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Level 


2 


67.808 


4.367* 


Form 


1 


0.024 


0.002 


Level X Form 


2 


39.125 


2.520 


Within 


59 


15.528 




Total 


64 







*p. < .05 



An analysis of the means for training levels (see Table 20) revealed 
that the differences between sophomores and Juniors and seniors for response 
prompts were statistically significant. The difference between the means for 
the juniors and seniors was quite slight with seniors requiring slightly more 
prompts to reach a criterion response during the first-half of training. 



TABLE 20 

MEAN DIFFERENCES FOR RESPONSE PROMPTS 
FOR TRAINING LEVEL— FIRST-HALF 



Level 


Sophomores 


Juniors 


Seniors 


Mean Rank 


Sophomores 




3.09* 


3.01* 


1 


Juniors 






-0.08 


3 


Seniors 








2 



*2.44 was the required mean difference significant to 
the .05 level. 



Second-half of training .— Neither of the two main effects nor the 
interaction effect was significant for the mean number of E prompts required 
during the second-half of i Ining. The p. value associated with level was 
0.577» with form it was O.SSS, and with level by form it was 0.421« 
indicating store hosK>geneity in the number of prompts necessary than in the 
first-half of training. 
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Total training , »»No significant affects were noted in analysing the 
total nufliber of E prompts given in the total training* A p* value of 0*064 
associated with level indicated that probably the earlier differences in the 
first*half cf training influenced the total training score » though non- 
significant ly* Form had a p* value of 0*625 and the p* value for interaction 
was Oj5^3* 

Reduction score *— Once again none of the effects for the reduction 
scores were statistically significant (p* values were 0*117 for level, 0*598 
for form, and 0*749 for interaction)* The first- and second-half data shown 
in Fig* 5, below, indicate that, though the sophomores were initially more 
inefficient to train, they became considerably less dependent on JE proo^ts 
in the second-half of training* The upperclassmen revealed a negligible 
difference between their mean prompting scores, requiring practically the 
same nuniber of pronqpts to reach a satisfactory response* 




1-10 11-20 

Episodes 



Sophomores ■ (36*77—29*00) 

Juniors (33*68—27*95) 

Seniors (33*76—28*00) 

Fig* 5*— Response prooq>t reduction curves for 

training levels* 
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Cue Discrimination Prompts 



When the E hed finished providing the ^ with a feedback to the 
initial response for an episode ^ the ^ was then asked what occurred in that 
problem situation. If the ^ was unable to identify all the relevant cues 
listed by Kersh (1963) » the £ began to provide prompts. (See the section 
Training Procedures in Chapter III or Appendix F for a complete description 
of the prompting procedure.) The sum of these prompts was tabulated for the 
first- and second-half of training and the total training. An efficiency 
measure was acquired by subtracting the total number of prompts for the 
second-half of training from that of the first-half. Each of those four 
measures was examined via a two-way analysis of variance. 

First-half of training .— The usual main effects of level and form 
were used to analyze the results of the mean number of cue discrimination 
prompts. The interaction F- ratio was non-significant (p. < 0.389) as was 
the ratio for level (p«^ 0.643). A p. value of 0.016 was associated with 
the treatment effect for form. Those sti^dents trained via films required a 
mean of 16.52 prompts while the audio-tape group required 14.64 prompts. A 
summary of the analysis of variance for the first-half prompts is shown in 
Table 21. 



TABLE 21 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR CUE 
DISCRIMINATIOM PROMPTS— FIRST-HALF 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Level 


2 


4.028 


0.444 


Form 


1 


55.336 


6.104* 


Level X Form 


2 


8.689 


0.959 


Within 


59 


9.065 




Total 


64 







*p. < .05 
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S<cond«half of tralnlng ««»Mona of the F-retioe were elgnifleent for 
the ■ e in effects or for interection* Ihe p* velue eeeocleted with fen vee 
0«1099 in d i ce tln g soaeifhet less fluctuetlon occurring in assn differences for 
the cue discriainetion proapts* This closer epproKiaetion to coapsrsbility 
in the file group end eudio-tepe asen scores is reflscted in the slope 
differences shown in Fig* 6* 



17.5- 

I w-o- 




• — I 

1-10 11.20 

Episodes 

Fila (16*52—15.45) 

Tepe (14*66—13*97) 

Fig* 6*— Cue discriainetion proapt reduction curves 
for stiaulus foras* 



Totel treining *««The F-retio essocieted with fora (see Table 22) had 
^ P* value of *006 for the totel training asesure* nuaber of ^ cue 
discriainetion proapts necessary for the gt to achieve criterion during the 
totel training seeaed to be a result of the stiaulus fora* (Level end inter- 
action lacked significant effects with p* values of 0.626 «d 0.459, 
respectivfly*) Those students trained with filas required 2.80 aore pros^ts 
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thn did tlM «idio«tapc tralntd tttidciitt (!•••» flint rtqulrtd 31*36 pronptt 
tnd tndlo-ttptt 28*56 pronptt during tht total training)* Ihit ratult 
indieatad that tinulation training uting flint wat Ittt efficient than the 
ttte of audio- tapet* 



TABLE 22 

AMALT818 OP VAUAMCB SIMfAlT FOR CUE DISCRIMIIIATIQN 
FR0NPT8— TOTAL TRAINING 



8ource 


df 


118 


P 


Level 


2 


7*227 


0*471 


Fom 


1 


125*632 


8*193* 


Level X Fom 


2 


12*108 


0*790 


Vithin 


59 


15*334 




Total 


64 







*p* < *05 



Eeduetion tcore *— Thomh fom had had an influential effect for the 
firtt-half of training and the total training, it wat a non-tignificant 
effect at a reduction acore (p* < 0*296)* The effeett for level (p* < 0*721) 
and interaction (p* ^ 0*354) alto lacked ttatittical tignlficance* 

Elanted Tint 

At the ^ began reading the tituation detcription for a new epltode 
for trai nin g or tatting, the j wrote down the tine to the neareat nlnute* 
After each epiaode wat finitbed, the tine wat again noted* Thit procedure 
nade it pottible to calculate the average nunher of ninutet required for the 
firtt- and tecond-half of training at well at for the total training* By 
tubtracting the tine necettary for epiaodet 11-20 fron that for epitodet 1-10, 
a reduction acore for each 8^ wat achieved* All thete neaturet were 
contidered neaturet of training efficiency* 
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C«lettl«tloiit were elto auide for the aeaii tloe required for teetlng 
ee e result of trelnlng level or fom* A reduction score wee detendned by 
eubtrectlng the tiM required for teetlng frooi thet for trelnlng for each 
8t. 

riret-helf of trelnlng ,— Ihe differences In trelnlng tlae required 
for episodes 1*10 were non- significant* The p* value essocleted with level 
was 0*339, with form It wee 0*569, end with level by fora It wee 0*181* 

Second-half of training *— Table 23 Indicates that effect of Inter- 
ectlon was significant (p* < 0*014) for the tine required for episodes 11-20* 
Level had a p* value of 0*404 and that for form was 0*139* An examination 



TABLE 23 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SDMIART FOR ELAPSED 
TRAINING TIMB— SECOND-HALF 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Level 


2 


15*567 


0*920 


Form 


1 


37*979 


2*244 


Level X Form 


2 


77*135 


4*558* 


Hlthln 


59 


16*923 




Total 


64 







*p* < *05 

of the data In Table 24 presents rather mixed results* The ranking of the 



mean times shows that the groups trained with films were ranked 1, 2, and 6 
In total time while the audio-tape groups were ranked 3, 4, and 5* Generally, 
audio-tape training required less time for the second-half of training (with 
the exception of the Junior-film group) as evidenced by the lower standing In 
the ranking for the three audio-tape groups* This trend Is not, though, one 
that elicited significant differences (^>g*. Table 23)* 
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TABLE 24 



MEAN ODmUICU FOt ELAPSED TRAINING 
TIME— SEOQIID-HAIF 



Level 


8o*- 

Filn 


8o*- 

Tape 


Jr.- 

Ftl* 


Jr*- 

Tape 


8r*- 

Film 


8r*- 

Tape 


Mean 

B*nlf 


8o*-Filn 




4*27* 


5.18* 


2.45 


1*45 


4*57** 


1 


8o*-Tape 






0.91 


-1.82 


-2*82 


0*30 


4 


Jr*-Filn 








-2.73 


-3*73* 


-0*61 


6 


Jr*-Tape 










-1*00 


2.12 


3 


8r*-Fila 












3*12 


2 


8r*-Tape 














5 



*3*50 and **3«68 were the required wean differences for cell 
•isee of 11 end 10, respectively, which would be significant to the 
•05 level* 



Total training *««No differences were significant for the total 
training tine* A p* value of 0*096 for the effect of Interaction was derived* 
The Juniors trained with filoa were aost efficient with a aean training tine 
of 66*73 ninutes; the aophonores trained with filns were aost inefficient 
with a naan tine of 76*46 ninutes to conplete the total training* 

Reduction in trai nin g tine .««The differences for the sub-groups in 
reducing training tine were non- significant* The p* value for level was 
0*811, for fom it was 0*491, and for interaction it was 0*716* 

An exanination of the following two figures reveals that, though the 
differences in training tine tended to be either non-significant or confusing, 
there were two generalisations which night be drawn* Fig* 7 indicates that 
so^oaores tended to take aore tine in the first-half of training than did 
the i^perclaaanen, but their scores could be considered comparable during 
the second set of 10 episodes* The sophosK>res could apparently be trained 
nearly as efficiently as the upperclaasaen after a **breaking-in" period* 
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46 
44 
42 
40 
38 
36 
34 
32 
30 
28 

1-10 11-20 

Episodes 




SophoiDores — (42.09— 32.14) 
Juniors — — (38.64—30.45) 
Seniors (39.14—31.33) 

Fig. ?•— Elspsed tlae reduction curves for 
trelnlng levels. 



Apperently, the audlo-tepe group required less tlM to train for 
either half of training. Fig. 8 shows that almost three and one-half more 
minutes were required to train the Sts using films for the first-half of 

/ 

training. This difference fell to approximately one and one-half minutes for 
the second-half of training. 

These two differences attrlhutable to form and level are Interesting 
trends about which speculation ml^t occur. Further discussion la hindered, 
though, in view of the lack of statistical significance exhibited by the 
variables of form and level. 

Total testing .— Neither the effect for level (p. < 0.177) or Inter- 
action (p. < 0.501) was significant In analyzing the amount of time spent in 
testing. The difference associated with form was significant (see Table 25) 
with a corresponding p. value of 0.010. Those ^s trained via films required 
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1 




^ 42.0 







I I 

1-10 11-20 

Episodes 



Filn (40.67—32.06) 

Tape (39.28—30.53) 

Fig. 8.— Elspsed tine reduction curves for 
stimulus forms. 



41.52 minutes to complete the 20 test episodes while the audio-tape trained 
Sts needed only 36.28 minutes to complete the test. 



TABLE 25 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMIARY FOR 
ELAPSED TESTING TIME 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Level 


2 


108.260 


1.782 


Form 


1 


431.585 


7.104<f 


Level X Form 


2 


42.535 


0.700 


Within 


59 


60.756 




Total 


64 







*p. < .05 



' o 
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lUdttctlon In tettlng tiac,— The awin effects and the effect for inter- 



actica were ell non- signif leant in an examination of the amount of decrease 
in the time taken for testing as opposed to that for training. This indicates 
that no generalization could be drawn as to which group (s) became most 
efficient during testing when conq>ared to training. 

Response Score for Testing 

During the testing situation the ^ was told to make only one response 
to each episode. No E prompts or feedbacks were given. The response made by 
the ^ was categorized using the same procedure described for training 
(e.g.. Appendix F). 

To test the effects of the two training stimulus forms (films and 
audio-tapes) both forms were used in the test. A response score was computed 
for the 10 episodes presented by audio-tape and for the nine episodes pre- 
sented by film. The first episode was presented in the stimulus form that 
matched the ^'s training form, i.e., if the ^ was trained with films the 
first test episode was presented by film and vice versa. A sum for response 
scores was computed for the total testing minus the placebo episode, i.e., 
only episodes 2-20. The above three measures were examined by way of a two- 
way analysis of variance. 

A fourth measure for total testing was cooqputed by summing the 
response score for all 20 episodes (2-20 plus the placebo episode). The 
fourth measure of training effectiveness was analyzed via a three-way 
analysis of variance. 

Audio-tape episodes .— The usual effects of level, form, and their 
interaction revealed no significant differences in response scores for 
episodes presented aurally. The lowest p. value of 0.108 was associated with 
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training leval* The mean reaponae acore for aophomorea vaa 11 for junlora 
It vaa 24.41 » and for aenlora It vaa 23. 19. Apparent ly» the upperclaaamen 
reaponded to audlo«tape eplaodea laore effectively than the aophoinorea and 
junlora alight ly more effectively than aenlora. Theae conclualona nuat be 
taken lightly becauae of the lack of atatlatlcal algnlflcance exhibited 
by the effect of level. 

Film eplaodea .— All the effecta vere non-algnlf leant for teat 
reaponae acorea calculated for thoae eplaodea preaented by film. The loveat 
p. value of 0.103 vaa aaaoclated vlth the Interaction effect » not the main 
effect of level aa vaa prevloualy noted for audio-tape eplaodea. The 
Individual cell meana (aee Table 26) reveal alight dlfferencea. Ranking the 
mean acorea did not help to provide any conclualon regarding thla meaaure. 



TABLE 26 



MEAN TEST RESPONSE SCORES FOR FlIH 
EPISODES— BT CELLS 



Cell 


Mean 

Reaponae 

Score 


Mean 
Reaponae 
Score Rank 


So. -Film 


21.18 


2 


So. -Tape 


19.64 


6 


Jr.-Film 


20.46 


4 


Jr. -Tape 


23.18 


1 


Sr. -Film 


20.27 


5 


Sr. -Tape 


20.60 


3 



Total teat mlnua the placebo eolaode .— Both main effecta aa veil aa 
that for Interaction vaa non-algnlflcant for the reaponae acorea for eplaodea 
2-20. A p. value of 0.065 for level Indicated aome dlfferencea due to 
elementary education training level. The aophomorea achieved a mean of 43.36 , 
the junlora 46.23» and the aenlora 42.76. Thla rather aurprlalng» yet non- 
algnlflcant reaulty Indicated that the aenlora achieved a lover reaponae 
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score on the lest 19 test episodes then did either the sophomores or 
seniors* 

When the influence of the B effect wes exemined, which is discussed 
in greeter deteil leter in this chspter,^ vie e two-wey enelysis of vsrience, 
the differences ettributeble to elementery education training level became 
significant (p.< 0.042). Four other analyses were performed to examine the 
response scores for episodes 2-20 using form, set, and E as the main effects.^ 
In three of those analyses, form contributed a significant effect. The effect 
attributable to E was also significant for one of those analyses* (See 
Appendix A, Tables 52, 53, 54, 55, and 68 for the summary of those five 
analyses of the response score for the total test minus the placebo episode.) 

Total test response scores .— A third main effect, set, was added to 
the usual effects of level and form. A three-way analysis of variance 
indicated that the main effects of level and set had significant P-ratios 
(see Table 27). With a critical difference of 2.76 required for a .05 
significance level, the juniors were found to be the group which differed 
most in total test responses. The junicrs* mean of 48.77 was 3.13 and 5.15 
points higher than the sophomores and seniors, respectively. The sophomores 
again did somewhat better than the seniors with a mean of 45.64 against that 
of 43.62 for the seniors* 

The significant effect attributed to set (p. < 0.001) was unexpected. 
After noting no significant differences attributable to set for the first 
training responses (see Table 5), this effect was puzzling. An analysis of 
the individual ^ responses on the test for each episode indicated that some 
kinds of problem situations tended to be more difficult in both sets* When 

^See p. 72 for a complete analysis of E effect. 

^See p. 72. 
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TABLE 27 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUM1AR7 FOR TOTAL 
TEST RESPONSE SCORES 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Level 


2 


76.521 


3.843* 


Form 


1 


12.443 


0.625 


Set 


1 


434.260 


21.808* 


Level X Form 


2 


10.992 


0.552 


Level X Set 


2 


37.690 


1.893 


Form X Set 


1 


0.181 


0.009 


Level X Form X Set 


2 


15.240 


0.765 


Within 


53 


19.913 




Total 


64 







< .05 



the episodes were rsnked^ it was found that the five most difficult in set 1 
were communication problems.^ For set 11 » four of the five most difficult 
were also communication problems. However, set 11 had more communications 
problems (13) than did set 1 (11)* Some apparent difference in problem 
difficulty was operating to cause the difference in mean response scores as 
a result of sets used in the test, i.e. , set 1 had a mean of 42.08 and set 11 
had a mean of 49.25. What specific factor(s) operated to cause that 
difference is presently unknown. 

Five additional analyses were also performed on the total test 
response score. Significant differences were indicated for form in Tables 
56, 58, and 59; for level in Table 69; for E in Table 58, 59, and 69; and, 
the interaction of set and E in Table 56.^ 



^See Appendix F for a discussion of communication problems. 
^All the tables listed are shown in Appendix A. 
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Cue Discrimination Score for Testing 



Once the response to a test episode had been given, the E then asked 
the ^ to relate what he had seen and/or heard In that situation* As the St 
responded to that question, the E compared the cues discriminated to a list 
of cues prepared for each episode by Kersh (1963)* A cue discrimination score 
was summed for the episodes presented via audio-tape, by film, and for the 
total test minus the placebo episode* Each of those measures was analyzed by 
a two-way analysis of variance* A measure for the total cues discriminated 
(episodes 1-20) was analyzed by a three-way analysis of variance* The results 
of these analyses are discussed below* 

Audio- tape episodes *— The differences In the cue discrimination 
scores which may have resulted from training level o^ form proved to be 
statistically non- significant* The effect due to Interaction also lacked 
significance* 

Film episodes *— No statistically significant differences were 
determined for either main effect or the Interaction of level by form for 
episodes presented visually* The p* values ranged from 0*417 for Interaction 
to 0*677 for level* This Indicated that the mean differences for the cue 
discrimination score seemed to be negligibly Influenced by training format 
when film test episodes were examined* 

Total test minus the placebo episode *— Cue discrimination scores for 
the last 19 test episodes were not significantly Influenced by the various 
training treatments* The p* values ranged from 0*490 for level to 0*689 for 
form* Five additional analyses were used to examine this measure *8 All five 
revealed significant differences attributable to E as a main effect* Summary 

®See p* 72* 
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Table 62 Indicates that the interaction of form by E was significant when 
only the data for the seniors were used* Tables 60, 61, 62, 63, and 70, 
shown In Appendix A, all Indicate that there were significant differences for 
this measure* 

Total Test **»A three-way analysis of variance Indicated no 
statistically significant differences due to the main effects of level, form, 
and set or their Interactions* When the five additional analyses (see p* 72) 
were performed the main effect of E contributed to significant differences 
for each analysis* Form, as a main effect, was significant on one measure 
(e*g*. Table 64) and, as an Interaction effect. It was significant once 
(e*g*. Table 66)* The remaining three analyses, shown In Appendix A as 
Tables 65, 67, and 71, contained significant effects resulting from E 
variation* The results of all these analyses are confounded or complicated, 
as were those for training,^ because the two sets of episodes did not have an 
equal number of cues to be discriminated* The p* values for this analysis 
ranged from 0*284 for set to 0*884 for the Interaction of level by set* 

Response Change Scores 

In an attempt to determine If any significant differences In ^ 
responses would accrue as a result of training format, three change scores 
were computed and analysed* 

Similar problem episodes *— Two categories were used by Kersh In 
grouping the episode types— communication problems and management problems 
(see Appendix F)* Eight pairs of episodes were found In the two sets that 
matched In terms of episode category t]rpe and the nuniber of cues to be 

^See pp* 50-51 for a discussion of the confounding due to an unequal 
number of cues to be discriminated for the two sets* 
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dltcrljiliiat«d« The tua of each St* t reaponaea for the eplaodea 1, 2, 3, 4, 

5, 6, 8, and 12 In aet 1 were conpared to the aua for eplaodea 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 15, and 17 In aet 11« If the ^ had been trained ualng aet 1, that acore 
waa aubtracted from the acore for the el^t matching eplaodea In aet II. 

An oppoalng procedure waa uaed for 8ta trained with aet 11. The change acore 
derived from thla calculation^ defined aa a meaaure of effectlveneaa^ waa 
examined via a two-w^ analyala of variance. 

The main effecta of level and form and their Interaction did not 
provide any Indication of algnlflcant dlfferencea when comparing almllar 
problem eplaodea. i^parently, neither elementary education training level 
nor atlmulua form had more than negligible effecta In light of the high p. 
valuea attributed to each (p. < 0.718 and 0.608, reapectlvely). The Inter- 
action of level by form had a p. value of 0.662, further verl^rlng 
conclualon that the Independent varlablea were of only a limited Influence. 

Similar atandard eplaodea .— Within each aet, three palra of eplaodea 
were found which had the aame atandarda.^^ One member of e^sh pair waa In 
the flrat-half of training and the other meaber waa In the aecond-half of the 
training eplaodea. For the ^ts trained with the first set, a sum waa 
computed for the first three episodes (3, 8, and 10) In aet 1 wd for the 
second three episodes (14, 15, and 16) In that aet. By subtracting the sum 
of the first— half episodes from those of the maffhlng episodes, 

a measure of effectiveness was acquired for set 1. The pairs for set II 

2, 4, and 5, and 13, 15, and 20) were compared In the aame manner 
for each ^ trained by that set. 

A two-way analysis of variance for that measure revealed no sig- 
nificant dlfferencea attributable to level, form, or their Interaction. 

^^See Definition of Terms for a discussion of the episode standards. 
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Tftil rai of the first reeponsee for training 

vara aubtractad from the raaponae acora for taating. The differencea (the 
total dtange acora) vara araartnad by two^§j analyaia of varianca to dataradne 
the characteriatica of thia Maanre of effectivaneaa. No aignificant 
differencea were attributable to the aain effacta of level end fom or their 
*uteractlon« Bacauae of the great iaportance of thia laeaaure, the aeana for 
the cella» levala, and foma have been calculated and are ahown in Table 28. 



TABLE 28 

MEANS FOR TOTAL RESPONSE CHANGE SGQRES- 
TESTINC MINHS TRAINING 



Training 

Level 


Stiaulua Fora 


Total by 
Level 


Film 


Tape 


Sophoaorea 


0.73 


2.55 


1.64 


Juniora 


1.09 


4.27 


2.68 


Seniora 


0.00 


-1.30 


-0.62 


Total by Fora 


0.61 


1.94 





The p. value aaaociated with level waa 0.132, with fon it waa 0.560, and with 
the interaction effect it waa 0.329. The t value required for a aignificant 
mean difference between cella waa 5.64 (where the cell N ■ 10). The 
difference between the aeana for the Junior-tape group and the aenior-tape 
group approached that level with a 5.57 difference. 

Cue Diacriaination Chanae Scorea 

TWO cue diacriaination change acorea were coaputed. The firat waa 
calculated for aiailar problem epiaodea. A aecond waa coaputed for a total 
cue diacriaination change acore. Both calculation procedurea were identical 
to thoae deacribed in the previoua aection concerned with reaponae change 



acorea. 
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Slallar problem dlfftrsnest wtra ttatlfifeically •ignlficant in 
cooparlng the seen dlffereneee for epleodee with elnller problem. The p. 
value for level wee 0.896; for foro, 0.548; and for the interaction It waa 
0.844, indicating little obaervable variation as a result of the independent 
variables. 

Total change scores . ««When the differences resulting from the 
subtraction of the total cue diacriisination score for training fron t*»at of 
testing were analyzed, no significant differences were noted. The p. values 
associated with level, form, and interaction were 0.983, 0.195, and 0.518, 
respectively. 

Attitude Scores 

The scores attributed to the ^s* attitude assessaent^^ were also 
analyzed via a two-wiQf analysis of variance. Thou^ no significant 
differences were found, the means for the individual cells, levels, and forms 

i 

are shown in Table 29 because of the great importance of this measure. The 
p. value corresponding to level was 0.404, to form 0.470, and to interaction 
it was 0.478. 



TABLE 29 

MEANS FOR ATTITUDE SCORES 



Training 

Level 


Stimulus Form 


Means for 
Levels 


Film 


Ti^[»e 


Sophomores 


71.00 


75.27 


73.27 


Juniors 


75.00 


79.09 


77.05 


Seniors 


78.18 


75.40 


76.57 


Means for Forms 


74.67 


76.63 





^^See Appendix B for a discussion of the construction of the scale. 
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Analvtet of Control VTlablet 



The variables of set and test E were posited as control variables » 
l«e«, both variables were held constant by randomly assigning an equal 
number of St s from each cell of the experimental design (see Table 2) to one 
of the two episode sets for training and one of the two Ss for testing* 
Several analyses were performed to Identify the efficacy of the decision not 
to Include these two factors as Independent variables* These analyses are 
discussed In the following paragraphs *^^ 

Set 



Sixteen three-way analysis of variance problems were calculated using 
form, ei^rlmenter and set as main effects* Four measures were analyzed; the 
total test score minus the placebo episode for (1) responses and (2) cue 
discrimination, and the total test score for (3) responses and (4) cue 
discrimination* Each of the measures was analyzed four times to provide a 
partitioning effect for levels, l*e*, using only (1) the so^omores, (2) the 
juniors, and (3) the seniors as well as (4) the total sample* In none of 
those analyses was the F- ratio significant for the main effect— set* In the 
16 analyses, set was also an Interactive component 48 times* In all those 
eases, set was also non-slgnlf leant* 

Four additional analyses were performed using the data for the same 
four measures with set, form, and level as main effects* TWlee set was a 
significant effect— In analyses of means for training cue discrimination 
scores and total test response scores* Set was never significant in any of 
the 12 Interaction results* 



l^See the last two sections In Appendix A for the summery tables 
discussed In the remainder of this section* 
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In 80 analytes of set aa either a naln effect or aa a conponent in 
an interaction effect, significant results were found only tirice. 

Experimenter 

The first 17 analyses discussed above for set were used in analyzing 
the effects attributable to the £• In 11 of the 16 analyses the effect 
attributable to the E was significant. In two of those 11 measures, plus 
one other measure, the interaction effect of either set and/or form with E 
was significant. A total of 12 of the 16 analyses performed indicated the E 
variable contributed a significant effect to the mean test differences. 

The same four measures were again analyzed using only E and level as 
main effects. In all cases the effect attributable to E variation surpassed 
the .05 significance level. 

In 16 of the total of 20 analyaes E variation contributed a signifi- 
cant effect. 

Summary 

The 11 hypotheses and the two control variables have been discussed 
statistically. In the next chapter, the hypotheses will be examined for the 
purpose of rejecting or accepting each as a null proposition. The control 
variables will be examined in lig^t of the data preaented to asseas the 
efficacy of the decision not to include them aa independent variables. 
Conclusions regarding the relative effectiveneas and efficiency of the 
training formats will also be presented. 
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CHAPTER V 



80MMART AMD CONCUJSIONS 
Introduction 

In the preceding chapter, the reaulta of the analyaea of the data 
were presented* The data were coa^>lled to provide a rationale for the 
rejection or acceptance of 12 null hypotheses concerned with the effectiveness 
and efficiency of slmilatlon as a training technique to be used with 
elenentary education majors* Additional analyses were performed to determine 
the efficacy of the decision to Include the factors of episode set and test 

E as control rather than experimental variables* 

The *05 level of significance was chosen to reject a null hypothesis* 
Ten of the 12 hypotheses Included sub-hypotheses* If the analysis for any 
of the Incorporated sub-hypotheses reached a *05 significance level, the 
hypothesis was rejected* The rationale for this decision Is based on the 
assuuq»tlon that the sub-hypotheses are coiiq)onents of the hypothesis and that 
If one of those components cannot be considered In a null form, then the 
total hypothesis should be suspect* By rejecting the total hypothesis 
attention Is drawn to the need for further study to Isolate specific factors 
which may be Influencing the significant difference attributed to that 
component of the hypothesis* 

Conclusions Directed Toward Hypotheses 

The hypotheses s»»d the resultant sub-hypotheses are reiterated below* 

Following the enusmratloa of each hypothesis and any selected sub-hypotheses 
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are the conclueions drawn from the analyses of the data collected for each 
hypothesis. 

There will be no significant difference between sub-groups in: 

1. The mean first response score for training — accepted 

a. The mean first response score for the first-half of training- 
accepted 

b« The mean first response score for the second-half of training- 
accepted 

c. The mean first response score for the total training — accepted 

d. The mean gain first response score — accepted 

Four sub-hypotheses were examined as consonants of this hypothesis. 
The results of all four analyses proved to be non-significant. Though some 
variation in mean first response scores did occur» primarily as a result of 
stimulus form, the null form of the hypothesis was accepted. No significant 
differences in mean first response scores were noted as a result of training 
level, stimulus form, or their interaction. 

There will be no significant difference between sub-groups in: 

2. The mean number of incorrect responses given during training- 

rejected 

a. The mean number of incorrect responses for the first -half of 
training — rejected 

b. The mean number of incorrect responses for the second-half of 
training — accepted 

c. The mean nuoiber of incorrect responses for the total training- 
rejected 

d. The mean reduction score for incorrect responses— rejected 

The analyses of the sub-hypotheses revealed significant differences 
for three of the four components chosen for study. The treatment effect of 
level proved to be a significant variable in the analyses for the mean 
number of incorrect responses given during the first-half of training and the 
total training. The interaction of level by form also revealed significant 
differences for the reduction of incorrect responses given in the second-half 
of training. Sophomores, particularly those trained with films, tended to 
give more incorrect reponses, but they and the seniors trained with 
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audio-tapes reduced their errore in the second-half of training by the 
greatest aaount* The null hypothesis that there will be no significant 
differences in the mean number of incorrect responses given during training 
was rejected* 

There will be no significant difference between sub-groups in: 

3* The mean number of initial cues discriminated during training— 
rejected 

a* The mean cues discriminated during the first-half of training- - 
accepted 

b« The mean cues discriminated during the second-half of training— 
accepted 

c« The mean cues discriminated during the total training- -rejected 
d* The mean gain for cues discriminated — accepted 

One of the analyses for the four sub-hypotheses indicated a sig- 
nificant difference in the mean nuad>er of cues initially discriminated during 
training* The mean effects of form and set were both significant for the 
measure computed for the total training*. Subjects trained with audio-tapes 
discriminated more total cues than did their counterparts trained with films* 
Set differences were noted* thou^ the cause of this effect may have been 
due to a disproportionate number of cues to be discriminated in the two sets 
of problem episodes used in the study* Rejection of the null hypothesis* 
that there will be no significant differences in the mean initial cue 
discrimination score for training* did occur* 

There will be no significant difference between sub-groups in: 

4* The mean number of stimulus recyclings to achieve a type A response- 
reject^ 

The main effect of form revealed that a training format using films 
required a significantly greater nuiri>er of stimulus recyclings* Though the 
absolute number of recyclings for either group was small* the null hypothesis 
that there would be no significant differences in stimulus recyclings was 
rejected* 
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There will be no significant difference between sub-groups in: 

5« The mean number of experimenter proo^ts for responses— ^reject^ 

a. The mean E prompts for the first-half of training— rejected 

b. The mean E prompts for the second-half of training — accepted 

c. The mean E prompts for the total training — accepted 

d. The mean reduction score for E prompts — accepted 

Sophomores required a significantly greater number of E prompts to 
achieve the response criterion in the first-half of training. Three 
additional analyses all revealed statistically non-significant effects 
attributable to level, form, or their interaction. The null form of the 
hypothesis that there would be no significant differences in E proiq>ts 
required to elicit a criterion training response was rejected. 

There will be no significant difference between sub-groups in: 

6. The mean number of E prompts necessary to achieve criterion for cue 

discrimination- -rejected 

a. The mean E prompts for the first-half of training — rejected 

b. The mean E prooq>ts for the second-half of training — accepted 

c. The mean E prompts for the total training — rejected 

d. The mean reduction score for E prompts — accepted 

Two of the four sub-hypotheses concerned with B proiq>ts necessitated 
to achieve criterion for cue discrimination esdiibited significant differences 
attributable to form. Subjects trained with audio-tapes required fewer 
prompts than those trained with films for the first-half as well as the total 
training. The hypothesis that no significant differences in the Man number 
of £ prooqpts necessary to reach criterion for cue discrimination was rejected. 

There will be no significant difference between sub-groups in: 

7. The mean time for training and testing— rejected 

a. The mean tlM for the first-half of training — accepted 

b. The mean tlM for the second-half of training— rejected 

c. The Man tlM for the total training — accepted 

d. The Man reduction in training t 1m — accepted 

e. The Man tlM for the total test— rejected 

f. The Man reduction in training tiM minus testing tiM— accepted 
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Four iub-hypotheses were analyzed to examine the effect of levels 
form, or their interaction on the amount of time spent in training. An 
additional pair of sub-hypotheses were used to study the effect of training 
form on test tisie requirements. One of the training analyses revealed sig- 
nificant differences in elapsed time for training as did one of the test 
analyses. During the second-half of training » sophomores and seniors trained 
films were the two moat inefficient groups. Subjects trained with films ^ 
regardless of level, tended to be significantly more Inefficient to test. 

The proposition that no significant differences in elapsed time necessary for 

training or testing was rejected. 

There will be no significant difference between sub-groups in: 

8. The mean response score for testing — rejected 

a. The mean response score for oral stimulus episodes — accepted 

b. The mean response score for film stimulus episodes — accepted 

c. The mean response score minus the placebo episode- -rejected 

d. The mean response score — rejected 

Of the four components of the hypothesis directed toward the mean 

response score for testing, two indicated no significant differences. The 

last two sub-hypotheses examined the question of the response scores for the 

total test. The main effects of level, form, and set contributed significant 

influences. Juniors tended to achieve significantly higher response scores 

on the test than did the other two levels— sophomores or seniors. The 

differences attributed to set which were also noted were troublesome. In 

only one of the 19 other analyses, t«here the effect of set was studied, did 

one of the episode sets provide a significant difference. Of the analyses 

performed to isolate the effect of the control variables, eight of the 10^ 

produced significant effects attributable to form. Subjects trained with 

audio-tapes achieved total test response scores significantly higher than 

those trained with films. The hypothesis that differences in mean response 

scores for testing would lack significance was rejected. 
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There will be no significant difference between sub-groups In: 

9. The mean number of cues discriminated for testing — rejected 

a. The mean cue discrimination score for oral stimulus episodes— 
accepted 

b. The mean cue discrimination score for film stimulus episodes— 
accepted 

c. The mean cue discrimination score minus the placebo episode— 
re jected 

d. The mean cue discrimination score — rejected 

When the main effects of level and form were used In the analyses of 
the four measures associated with the cue discrimination scores no significant 
differences were noted. A three-way analysis of variance using form, set, 
and £ revealed, however, that form and, particularly, E contributed to sig- 
nificant differences for the two total test measures (9c and 9d above). The 
differences attributable to form made the decision to reject the null 
h3rpothesls for this measure mandatory. 

There will be no significant difference between sub-groups In: 

10. The mean first response change scores (training to testing) — accepted 

a. The mean response change score for similar problem eplsodes-- 
accepted 

b. The mean response change score for episodes with similar 
standards — accepted 

c. The mean response change score — accepted 

Three analyses of the hypothesis that there would be no significant 
differences In first-response change scores all exhibited non- significant 
effects. Therefore, the null hypothesis was accepted. 

There will be no significant difference between sub-groups In: 

11. The mean change score for cue discrimination (training to testing)— 
accepted 

a. The mean change score for cue discrimination for similar problem 
episodes — accepted 

b. The mean change score for cue discrimination — accepted 
Apparently, training format contributed to no significant differences 

In the two mean cue discrimination change scores. The null hypothesis that 

such a non- significance would be found was accepted. 
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There will be no significent difference between sub-groupe in: 

12* The neen attitude score — accented 

An analysis of the attitude assessment scores provided no differences 
which were significant* Slight differences were noted; the upperclassmen 
professed better attitudes toward their training than did the sophomores 
while those students trained with audio-tapes also exhibited a higher attitude 
score than did the subjects trained with films. The group which could be 
denoted as possessing the strongest positive attitude towards their simulation 
training was the juniors trained with audio-tapes. Due to the lack of 
statistical significance, though, the hypothesis that no differences in 
attitude would result was accepted in its null form. 

Conclusions Directed Toward the Control Variables 

Two variables were held constant within each cell of the experimental 
design (see Table 2). Differences accruing from the effect of episode set 
and test J were assumed to be of negligible influence. To test those two 
assumptions, 20 analyses were performed to isolate set effects and an equal 
nuinber of analyses were performed to examine E effects. The conclusions 
derived from those statistical examinations are discussed below. 

Set 

Because only two of the 20 analyses concerned with the effect of set 
revealed any significant differences (or two out of a possible 80 effects) 
the assumption that the two groups of episodes could be considered comparable 
was retained. However, in those analyses where cue discrimination measures 
were examined, the unequal number of cues to be identified may have con- 
founded some of those results* Though the assumption of set comparability is 
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still held to be valid, the decision tends to be based as oaich on speculation 
as empirical evidence. 

Experimenter 

It became painfully apparent that the decision to not include the 
possible effect attributable to the test E as an independent variable was 
misguided. Sixteen of the 20 analyses revealed either interactive or main 

effects influenced by the E factor. How this result influences the 
credibility of the data collected for training (involving only one E) is 

speculative. 

Effectiveness Jid Efficiency Conclusions 

All of the measures collected for this study were categorised as 
either giving information concerning the relative effectiveness or efficiency 
of the various training forouits. Both of these qualities are presented and 
discussed below in light of the conclusions drawn from each factor's con- 
stituent hypotheses. 

Effectiveness 



Seven hypotheses were concerned with effectiveness. The measures 
taken for those hypotheses follow: 

1. First response score for training 

2. Initial cues discriminated during training 

3. Response score for testing 

4. Cues discriminated during testing 
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5m first rsspoiiM chaiift teors 
6 m Cua dlscrlalnstloii ehaiiga seora 
7m Attltttda 

Tha indapandant varlabla, training lavel, had a significant influance 
only on tha total and total aittus tha placabo episode response acore for 
testing (itea 3 above). Juniors aehiavad a significantly higher response 
score for testing than did the sophoaoras or seniors. If the test response 
score is defined as a transfer asasura (froa training to tasting) than the 

group that transferred its acquired response skills aost effectively was the 
Juniors. 

Fora, the second independent variable, had a significant effect on 
the aeasures for the test response scores (itea 3 above) and cue discriaina- 
tion scores for training and tasting (itaas 2 and 4 above) . Tyo generali- 
sations were drawn as a result of these findings: (1) the group trained with 

audio-tapes achieved a higher test response score than did those subjects 
trained with filas^ and (2) audio-tapes were either wore effective in 

students to correctly discriainate the cues or the cues aay have been more 
easily identified. 

For the other aeasures— iteas 1, 5, 6, and 7— neither of the 
independent variables caused a statistically significant effect. Stiaulus 
fora and level of eleasntary education training could not be deaonstrated to 
influence those four dependent variables to a sufficient degree to warrant 
null hypothesis corresponding to each. 



The letter point is, certainly, worthy of consideration. For the 
test neasure, stiaulus fora cans to be discriainated were constant for 

sudio-tapes achieved a asan score of 28.50, 
Til**trained subjects achieved a coaparable score of 28.06 for test 
cues correctly assessed. 
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Efficiency 



Five neesures were examined as indices of efficiency in the imple- 
mentation of the technique of simulation in a teacher education program* 

Ihe listing of those Independent variables follows: 

1. Incorrect responses for training 

2. Stimulus recyclings 

3. E prompts for responses 

4. E prompts for cue discrimination 

5. Elapsed time 

Significant effects for the variables, training level and stimulus 
form, were more pervasive when the efficiency measures were analyzed. Level 
provided main effect influences on the nuad>er of incorrect responses given 
during training (item 1 above) and the number of E pronq>ts required for the 
St to achieve a criterion response (item 3 above). An interactive effect 
with form was also revealed in the elapsed time measure (item 5 above) for 
the second-half of training. In all three of the above analyses the sophomore 
subjects were involved* Sophomores made a greater number of incorrect 
responses during the total training. They required more E prooq>ts for 
responses during the total training. Sophomore subjects trained with films 
and senior subjects trained with films required more training time than did 
the other four groups. If any one group can be identified as being most 
efficient to train, apparently, it would be the juniors, with the sophomores 
least efficient. However, the learning curves presented in Figures 4 and 5 
in Chapter IV portray the sophomores as reaching a comparable level in the 
number of incorrect responses required for the second-half of training and 
the number of £ prompts required for the same episodes. The lack of 
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efficiency corresponding to the training of sophomores can be specifically 
attributed to only the first 10 episodes, i«e«, the first-half of training* 
Significant effects for form were noted for the measures identified 
as stimulus recyclings (item 2 above), E prompts for cue discrimination (item 
4 above), and elapsed time (item 5 above)* Interactions were also determined 
to be operating for the variables of incorrect responses for training and time 
for the second-half of training* In all but one case, subjects trained with 
films were less efficient* Audio- t^e trained subjects required less stimulus 
recyclings, less E prompts to identify the relevant cues during the first- 
half as well as the total training, and less time to complete the test* 

As was noted above, sophomores and seniors trained with films required more 
time to complete the second-half of training* Sophomores trained with films 
and seniors trained with tapes reduced their incorrect response scores to a 
significantly greater degree than the other four e3q>erimental groups (see 
Table 2 in Chapter II)* In other words, as the training progressed, both 
groups became more efficient than they had been at the beginning* 

Summary 

Twelve null hypotheses were considered in this study* They are 
enumerated below* There was assumed to be no significant difference between 
sub-groups in: 

1* The mean first response score for training 

2* The mean number of incorrect responses giv^ during training 

3* The mean number of initial cues discriminated during training 

4* The mean number of stimulus recyclings to achieve a type A response 

5* The mean nund>er of experimenter (E) prompts for responses 

The oiean number of E prompts necessary to achieve criterion for cue 
discrimination 
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7* The neen time for training and testing 

8. The mean response score for testing 

9. The mean number of cues discriminated for testing 

10. The mean first response change scores (training to testing) 

11 • The mean change score for cue discrimination (training to testing) 

12. The mean attitude score 

Eight of the 12 hypotheses selected for study were rejected in the 
null form— hypotheses 2 , 3 , 4, 5, 6, 7 , 8 , and 9. The remaining four were 
accepted as proposed— hypotheses 1* 10, 11 , and 12. The assuiq>tion that 
episode set would not influence the findings of this study to a significant 
degree was held to be valid idiile that concerning the test E was found to be 
invalid. The independent variables of level and form influenced only three 
measures identified as factors of effectiveness. The effect of those 
variables (level and form) was most pervasive on those five measures categor- 
ized as efficiency indices, i.e., the five hypotheses all revealed differences 
attributable to the independent variables. 

Implementing these findings in terms of further research and in terms 
of program development for teacher education institutions is discussed in 
Chapter VI which follows. 



CHAPTER VI 



IMPLICATIONS 

Introduction 

Sinulntlon has bacoins an ioq>ortant technique in the training of pre- 
service teachers. Yet, there are many questions surrounding the relative 
effectiveness and efficiency of various types of simulations. The data 
collected for this study have been used to isolate two variables for 
examination- -the influence of the level of elementary education training 
cotq>led with the use of either a visual or aural stimulus presentation. The 
conclusions drawn from the analysis of these independent variables (presented 
in Chapter V) have several ioq[>lications for further research as well as for 
the use of simulations in teacher education programs. A discussion of these 
inferences is presented in the remainder of this chapter. 

Research 

Certainly, any further research into the use of simulations, particu- 
larly studies using the Classroom Management Materials (Kersh, 1963), must 
control for E bias. The findings of this study as well as others (Twelker 
et al. 1968, pp. 51-52; Kersh, 1965a, p. 52) have been obfuscated by the 
effects attributable to E differences. Thou^ the Es in this study trained 
together prior to testing and revealed an adequate reliability level on both 
measures— response and cue discrimination categorizations— the differences 
between the Es became statistically significant during testing. To ensure 
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greater reliability » future studies will need to Include periodic and simul- 
taneous retraining exercises to control for this fluctuation. What the 
optimum Interval might be Is unknown though training sessions spaced no 
further than a week apart might be appropriate. 

A question of response assessment techniques still remains unsolved. 
If the E bias hinders the ability to draw generalizations from experimental 
data then a more reliable technique of assessing the s ability to cope 
with simulated management problems needs to be devised and Implemented. 
Apparently, the subjectivity which Is operating In Kersh's categorization 
system (see Appendix F) Is detrimental to the development of Inductive 
conclusions. 

Very little programatlc effort has been directed toward the develop- 
ment of training packages for secondary education pre-service teachers. 
Intuitively, It would seem that the Interactive patterns of junior high and 
high school teacher trainees would not differ markedly In the problems 
encountered. Nevertheless, programs developed for the use of secondary 
trainees would require further analysis to determine empirically idiat 
simulations as well as level of subject experience can be deemed to be most 
expedient to ensure effective learning of classroom management principles. 

This study examined only two forms of simulation— films and audio- 
tapes. The results Indicate differential effects attributable to stimulus 
form. No generalizations can be made to other fidelity levels such as case 
studies, slide-tape presentations, or role-playing without further experi- 
mentation. 

Repllcatory study Is necessary to ensure that sampling error was not 
a fault of this study. A larger sample drawn from more than one Institution 
Is a requisite for the establlshoient of more definitive generalizations. 
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A type of episode identified by Kersh (1963) as a commmication 
problem seeioed to be the most difficult to Which to respond appropriately for 
all subjects in this study. Of the 10 most difficult training episodes, 
nine were classified as communication problems. Only one management problem, 
the other categorization of episode type, was ranked in the top 10 as being 
most difficult for ^s to generate a type A response. (See Definition of 
Terms in Chapter II for the specification of a type A response.) An exami- 
nation of the optimal number of times a subject needs to be presented 
particular problems to ensure learning is, then, another question for further 
study. 

No follow-up of the subjects in this study was performed. Such 
efforts are needed to determine whether retention is an important variable 
to consider in implementing a simulation type at a specified level of 
elementary education training. 

Programed instruction and, as an outgrowth of programing, computer 
assisted instruction might become important vehicles for the training of 
specific classroom management behaviors. Inferences drawn from the data 
presented in this study provide no barriers to effectiveness. A question 
would arise, though, as to the relative effectiveness and efficiency of either 
stimulus form (films or audio-tapes) used with any training level without an 
E present in the training situation. This problem can only be resolved 
empirically. 

Teacher Training 

The ability to use a form of programed instruction to train pre- 
service teachers would certainly make the use of simulations a more feasible 
decision. The data presented here (considering the sampling limitation) 



would Indicate that audio-tape training is more efficient and of comparable 
effectiveness when compared to films designed to accomplish the same 
objective. Programing difficulties with films would be more extensive than 
with tapes. In terms of monetary and man-power limitations » the use of 
audio-tapes for training, particularly for programed instruction, should be 
considered as a viable alternative to films. 

The major handicap with the use of programed Instruction may be the 
problem of limited reliability in categorizing St responses. If a set of 
Es with a great deal of professional experience encounter difficulties in 
reliably assessing the response type which is elicited, the St may experience 
en greater difficulty. On the other hand, the St would be better prepared 
to assess the intent of his response than an observer. The use of programed 
instruction may require pre-t raining for the ^s and the program developers. 
The ^ may be required to learn to assess and state the intent of his response 
while the program developer learns to categorize the assumed effect of that 
response and then write an appropriate program for the ^ to follow. 

In light of the limited differential effects categorized as indices 
of effectiveness, the development of pilot packages might well be done with 
audio-tapes. Training with one stimulus form seemed to provide little 
definitive effect, positively or negatively, in the subject's ability to 
respond to test simulations presented by either film or audio-tape. No 
limitations in transfer as a result of stimulus form were identified. 

A marked differential occurred in the training of the three subject 
levels. Sophomores were significantly more inefficient to train early in 
the program than were the upperclassmen. Institutions preparing teachers may 
find it is to their younger students' advantage to provide them with class- 
room management training. If the results of such training are similar to 
those in this study, the early inefficiency is traded for increased 
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effectlvenets, the underclassoen would become comparable to the upper- 

classmen in and responding to simulated classroom problems with a small 
increase in training time expenditure* Sophomores tended ^ during the first- 
half of training, to give less adequate responses, to need more attempts to 
"discover" an adequate response, to require more E prompts to achieve an 
adequate response, and to require more training time* During the second-half 
of training, the sophomores achieved scores comparable to those of the 
upperclassmen* In the test situation the sophomores even surpassed the 
seniors on some measures, i*e*, the three test response scores of total 
minus the placebo episode score, total response score, and the change score. 

Certainly, these data may mean that teacher training institutions will 
need to le-evaluate their choice of level in the implementation of instruc- 
tional simulations* If institutional efforts did replicate those in this 
study, the expenditure of one or two hours of additional training would 
prepare sophomores to be as efficient and effective as upperclassmen in 
dealing with simulated classroom problems* Such an expenditure may be even 
more practical for large institutions where the cost of the acquisition or 
production of the simulation materials can be prorated over a greater number 
of students* 

This study replicated the finding of many others— students enjoy 
simulations* The mean attitude score for this study was 75*66 where 45*00 
would be construed as a neutral attitude* The lowest single score given by 
a ^ was 60* Due to the accruement of a positive attitude the mere 
implementation of a simulation program may be enough to ensure its initial 
success as a teaching device* 
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APPENDIX A 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SDMHART TABLES 
FOR SELECTED HTPOIHESES AND 
CONTROL VARIABLES 
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ADDITIONAL ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
SUMMARY TABLES FOR HYPOTHESES 



TABLE 30 



Source 


df 


MS 


Level 


2 


103.619 


Form 


I 


77.299 


Level X Form 


2 


110.654 


Within 


59 


85.722 


Total 


64 





1.209 

0.902 

1.291 



*p- < -05 



TABLE 31 




Level 
Form 

Level X Form 
Within 



Totel 



df 


MS 


2 


7.630 


1 


2.602 


2 


12.090 


59 


13.766 


64 





0.554 

0.189 

0.878 



*p. < .05 



96 



l.m 

di. 



TABLE 32 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR 
RESPONSE PROMPTS— TOTAL TRAINING 



Source 


d£ 


MS 


F 


p. leas than 


Level 


2 


108.023 


2.875 


0.064 


Form 


1 


9.045 


0.241 


0.625 


Level X Form 


2 


17.950 


0.478 


0.623 


Within 


59 


37.568 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 



TABLE 33 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR 
RESPONSE PROMPT REDUCTION SCORES 



Source 


d£ 


MS 


F 


p. leas than 


Level 


2 


118.039 


2.225 


0.117 


Form 


1 


14.886 


0.281 


0.598 


Level X Form 


2 


15.375 


0.290 


0.749 


Within 


59 


53.039 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 



TABLE 34 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR CUE 
DISCRIMINATION PROMPTS— SECOND-HALF 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. leas than 


Level 


2 


1.052 


0.225 


0.799 


Form 


1 


12.401 


2.648 


0.109 


Level X Form 


2 


3.476 


0.742 


0.480 


Within 


59 


4.684 






Total 


64 









*p. <. .05 



TABLE 35 



f 

i.. 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMIART FOR CUE DISCRIMINATION 
PROMPT REDUCTION SCORES 



Source 


d£ 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Level 


2 


3.989 


0.330 


0.721 


Form 


1 


13.463 


1.113 


0.296 


Level X Form 


2 


12.776 


1.056 


0.354 


Within 


59 


12.102 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 



TABLE 36 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMIARY FOR ELAPSED 
TRAINING TIME— FIRST-HALF 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. leas than 


Level 


2 


86.327 


1.102 


0.339 


Form 


1 


25.641 


0.327 


0.569 


Level X Form 


2 


137.737 


1.759 


0.181 


Within 


59 


78.305 


, 




Total 


64 









*p. < .05 



TABLE 37 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMIARY FOR 
ELAPSED TRAINING TIME— TOTAL 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. leaa than 


Level 


2 


70.482 


0.816 


0.447 


Form 


1 


36.323 


0.421 


0.519 


Level X Form 


2 


210.212 


2.435 


0.096 


Within 


59 


86.327 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 



o 



ERIC 

‘ ^ - - 



98 



TABLE 38 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR ELAPSED 




TABLE 39 

analysis of variance summary for ELAPSED 
TESTING TIME— REDUCTION SCORES 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Level 


2 


191.128 


2.389 


0.101 


Form 


1 


189.202 


2.365 


0.129 


Level X Form 


2 


207.274 


2.591 


0.083 


Within 


59 


80.009 


Total 


64 









*p. <.05 



TABLE 40 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR TEST 
RESPONSE SC0RES««AUDI0«TAPE EPISODES 



Source 


df 


MS 


1 ^ 


p. less than 


Level 

Form 

Level X Form 
Within 


2 

1 

2 

59 


IS. 867 
5.094 
10.045 
6.868 


2.310 

0.742 

1.462 


0.108 

0.393 

0.240 


Total 


64 









*p. < .05 



o 

^'ERIC 



JL 



99 



r 



TABLE 41 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SIMIARY FOR TEST 
RESPONSE SCORES— FILM EPISODES 



Source 


d£ 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Level 


2 


14.256 


1.337 


0.270 


Form 


1 


4.155 


0.390 


0.535 


Level X Form 


2 


25.225 


2.366 


0.103 


Within 


59 


10.663 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 



TABLE 42 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR TEST RESPONSE SCORES- 
TOTAL MINUS THE PLACEBO EPISODE 



Source 


d£ 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Level 


2 


74.494 


2.859 


0.065 


Form 


1 


15.531 


0.596 


0.443 


Level X Form 


2 


7.071 


0.271 


0.763 


Within 


59 


26.052 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 



TABLE 43 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR TEST CUE DISCRIMINATION 

SCORES— AUDIO-TAPE EPISODES 



Source 


d£ 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Level 


2 


29.386 


1.102 


0.339 


Form 


1 


8.146 


0.316 


0.576 


Level X Form 


2 


42.490 


1.594 


0.212 


Within 


59 


26.656 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 



j ^ 

ERLC 

^ 
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TABLE 44 




ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR TEST CUE DISCRIMINATION 

SCORES— Fim EPISODES 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Level 


2 


1.808 


0.393 


0.677 


Form 


1 


2.816 


0.611 


0.437 


Level X Form 


2 


4.093 


0.889 


0.417 


Within 


59 


4.606 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 



TABLE 45 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR TEST CUE DISCRIMINATION 
SCORES— TOTAL MINUS THE PLACEBO EPISODE 



Source 


d£ 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Level 


2 


7.909 


0.723 


0.490 


Form 


1 


1.767 


0.161 


0.689 


Level X Form 


2 


6.191 


0.566 


0.571 


Within 


59 


10.946 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 



TABLE 46 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR TEST CUE 
DISCRIMINATION SCORES— TOTAL 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Level 


2 


7.213 


0.571 


0.568 


Form 


1 


2.396 


0.190 


0.665 


Set 


1 


14.770 


1.170 


0.284 


Level X Form 


2 


4.621 


0.366 


0.695 


Level X Set 


2 


1.554 


0.123 


0.884 


Form X Set 


1 


4.609 


0.365 


0.548 


Level X Form X Set 


2 


8.144 


0.645 


0.529 


Within 


53 


12.621 






Total 


64 









*p. <.05 
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TABLE 47 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR RESPONSE CHANGE 
SCORES— SIMILAR PROBLEM EPISODES 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Level 


2 


3.283 


0.333 


0.718 


Form 


1 


2.621 


0.266 


0.608 


Level X Form 


2 


4.093 


0.416 


0.662 


Within 


59 


9.845 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 



TABLE 48 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR RESPONSE CHANGE SCORES— 

SIMILAR STANDARD EPISODES 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Level 


2 


3.502 


0.695 


0.503 


Form 


1 


4.702 


0.933 


0.338 


Level X Form 


2 


6.036 


1.198 


0.309 


Within 


59 


5.038 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 



TABLE 49 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR RESPONSE 



CHANGE SCORES— TOTAL 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Level 


2 


83.505 


2.094 


0.132 


Form 


1 


13.725 


0.344 


0.560 


Level X Form 


2 


45.155 


1.133 


0.329 


Within 


59 


39.871 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 
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TABLE 50 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR CUE DISCRIMINATION CHANGE 
SCORES— SIMILAR PROBLEM EPISODES 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Level 


2 


0.376 


0.110 


0.896 


Form 


1 


1.247 


0.365 


0.548 


Level X Form 


2 


0.581 


0.170 


0.844 


Within 


59 


3.414 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 



TABLE 51 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR CUE DISCRIMINATION 

CHANGE SCORES— TOTAL 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Level 


2 


0.393 


0.018 


0.983 


Form 


1 


38.416 


1.721 


0.195 


Level X Form 


2 


14.859 


0.666 


0.518 


Within 


59 


22.320 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 



TABLE 52 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY 
FOR ATTITUDE SCORES 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Level 


2 


106.219 


0.921 


0.404 


Form 


1 


60.829 


0.528 


0.470 


Level X Form 


2 


86.079 


0.747 


0.478 


Within 


59 


115.273 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 
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ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SDltfART TABLES FOR 
SET AND EXPERIMENTER CONTROL 
VARIABLES 



TABLE 53 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SOIMART FOR TEST RESPONSE SCORES— 
TOTAL MINUS THE PLACEBO EPISODE 
(SOPHOMORES ONLY) 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. lets than 


Form 


1 


236.402 


20.253* 


0.001 


Set 


1 


0.182 


0.016 


0.902 


Experimenter 


1 


26.217 


2.246 


0.156 


Form X Set 


1 


0.464 


0.040 


0.845 


Form X E3q>erlmenter 


1 


0.683 


0.059 


0.812 


Set X E3q>erlmenter 


1 


45.220 


3.874 


0.069 


Form X Set X Experimenter 


1 


0.507 


0.043 


0.838 


Within 


14 


11.673 






Total 


21 









*p. < .05 



TABLE 54 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMfARY FOR TEST RESPONSE SCORES 
TOTAL MINUS THE PLACEBO EPISODE 
(JUNIORS ONLY) 



Source 


df 


MS 


P 


p. lest than 


Form 


1 


29.274 


1.911 


0.189 


Set 


1 


28.409 


1.854 


0.195 


Experloienter 


1 


68 096 


4.444 


0.054 


Form A Set 


1 


11.267 


0.735 


0.406 


Form X Experimenter 


1 


8.898 


0.581 


0.459 


Set X Experimenter 


1 


9.336 


0.609 


0.448 


Form X Set X Experimenter 


1 


10.083 


0.658 


0.431 


Within 


14 








Total 


21 










*p. < .05 
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TABLE 55 



AHALTSIS OF VARIANCE SIMIART FOR TEST RESPONSE SCORES— 
TOTAL MINUS THE PLACEBO EPISODE 
(SENIORS ONLY) 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Form 


1 


248.950 


10.839* 


0.006 


Set 


1 


1.082 


0.047 


0.832 


Experimenter 


1 


90.730 


3.950 


0.068 


Form X Set 


1 


3.463 


0.151 


0.704 


Form X Experimenter 


1 


40.749 


1.774 


0.206 


Set X Experimenter 


1 


17.536 


0.764 


0.398 


Form X Set X Experimenter 


1 


12.715 


0.554 


0.470 


Within 


13 


22.968 




Total 


20 









*1P. < .05 



TABLE 56 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMIARY FOR TEST RESPONSE SCORES— 
TOTAL MINUS THE PLACEBO EPISODE 
(ALL SUBJECTS) 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Form 


1 


438.764 


25.308* 


0.001 


Set 


1 


16.899 


0.975 


0.328 


Experimenter 


1 


206.154 


11.891* 


0.001 


Form X Set 


1 


0.121 


0.007 


0.934 


Form X Experimenter 


1 


13.813 


0.797 


0.376 


Set X Experimenter 


1 


50.907 


2.936 


0.092 


Form X Set X Experimenter 


1 


0.900 


0.052 


0.821 


Within 


57 


17.337 




Total 


64 









*t>. < .05 
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TABLE 57 



11 



AHALTSIS OF VARIAMCE SDMfART FOE 
TEST BE8FONSE 8G0RE8— TOTAL 
(8OFH0H0IE8 OSLY) 



Source 


d£ 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Form 


1 


250.983 


20.419* 


0.001 


Set 


1 


0.000 


0.000 


1.000 


Experimenter 


1 


46.771 


3.805 


0.071 


Form X Set 


1 


5.898 


0.480 


0.500 


Form X Experimenter 


1 


57.394 


4.669* 


0.049 


Set X Experimenter 


1 


0.554 


0.045 


0.835 


Form X Set X Em>erlmenter 


1 


1.408 


0.115 


0.740 


Within 


14 








Total 


21 









*p. < «05 



TABLE 58 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SDMfART FOR 
TEST RESPONSE SCORES— TOTAL 
(JUNIORS ONLY) 



Source 


d£ 


MS 


F 


p. leas than 


Form 


1 


28.023 


1.712 


0.212 


Set 


1 


16.408 


1.002 


0.334 


Experimenter 


1 


71.345 


4.359 


0.056 


Form X Set 


1 


9.869 


0.603 


0.450 


Form X Ei^erlmenter 


1 


7.788 


0.476 


0.502 


Set X Experimenter 


1 


16.364 


1.000 


0.334 


Form X Set X Experimenter 


1 


8.897 


0.544 


0.473 


Within 


14 


16.369 






Total 


21 









*p. < .05 
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TABLE 59 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR 
TEST RESPONSE SCORES— TOTAL 
(SENIORS ONLY) 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Form 


1 


244.408 


11.375* 


0.005 


Set 


1 


4.243 


0.197 


0.664 


Experimenter 


1 


115.744 


5.387* 


0.037 


Form X Set 


1 


4.286 


0.199 


0.662 


Form X Experimenter 


1 


35.725 


1.663 


0.220 


Set X Experimenter 


1 


11.609 


0.540 


0.475 


Form X Set X Experimenter 


1 


11.791 


0.549 


0.472 


Within 


13 


21.487 






Total 


20 









.05 



TABLE 60 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SCRtfARY FOR 
TEST RESPONSE SCORES— TOTAL 
(ALL SUBJECTS) 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. leas than 


Form 


1 


440.480 


25.359* 


0.001 


Set 


1 


13.510 


0.778 


0.382 


Eiq[>erimenter 


1 


262.352 


15.104* 


0.001 


Form X Set 


1 


3.069 


0.177 


0.676 


Form X Experimenter 


1 


12.752 


0.734 


0.395 


Set X Experimenter 


1 


59.547 


3.428 


0.069 


Form X Set X Experimenter 


1 


1.342 


0.077 


0.782 


Within 


57 


17.370 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 
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TABLE 61 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SOMMART FOR TEST CUE DISCRIMINATION SCORES— 

TOTAL MINUS THE PLACEBO EPISODE 
(SOPHOMORES ONLY) 



Source 


d£ 


MS 


F 


p. leas than 


Form 


1 


6.801 


2.767 


0.118 


Set 


1 


3.682 


1.498 


0.241 


Experimenter 


1 


138.771 


56.449> 


0.001 


Form X Set 


1 


1.116 


0.454 


0.511 


Form X Experimenter 


1 


0.243 


0.099 


0.758 


Set X Experimenter 


1 


0.370 


0.151 


0.704 


Form X Set X E^q^rimenter 


1 


1.191 


0.485 


0.498 


Within 


14 


2.458 






Total 


21 









* 9 . < .05 



TABLE 62 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUltfARY FOR TEST CUE DISCRIMINATION SCORES— 

TOTAL MINUS THE PLACEBO EPISODE 
(JUNIORS ONLY) 



Source 


d£ 


MS 


F 


p. leas than 


Form 


1 


0.341 


0.047 


0.831 


Set 


1 


8.909 


1.241 


0.284 


Experlmentei 


1 


83.674 


11.656* 


0.004 


Form X Set 


1 


16.713 


2.328 


0.149 


Form X Experimenter 


1 


0.231 


0.032 


0.860 


Set X E]q»erlmenter 


1 


5.602 


0.780 


0.392 


Form X Set X Esqperlmenter 


1 


1.120 


0.156 


0.699 


Within 


14 


7.179 




Total 


21 









*p. < .05 
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analysis of variance summary for test cue discrimination scores— 

TOTAL MINUS THE PLACEBO EPISODE 
(SENIORS ONLY) 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Form 


1 


0.582 


0.085 


0.775 


Set 


1 


1.559 


0.228 


0.641 


Eisperlinenter 


1 


111.956 


16.399* 


0.001 


Form X Set 


1 


0.325 


0.048 


0.831 


Form X Experimenter 


1 


44.227 


6.478* 


0.024 


Set X Experimenter 


1 


3.444 


0.505 


0.490 


Form X Set X Experimenter 
Within 


1 

13 


5.444 

6.827 


0.797 


0.388 


Total 


20 









*?. < .05 



TABLE 64 



ANALYSIS OF VARL^MCE SUMMARY FOR TEST CUE DISCRIMINATION SCORES— 

TOTAL MINUS THE PLACEBO EPISODE 
(ALL SUBJECTS) 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


For;.i 


1 


6.203 


1.143 


0.290 


Set 


1 


2.005 


0.369 


0.546 


Experimenter 


1 


332.811 


61.305* 


0.001 


Form X Set 


1 


5.593 


1.030 


0.314 


Forn X Experimenter 


1 


10.053 


1.852 


0.179 


Set X Experimenter 


1 


1.021 


0.188 


0.666 


Forn X Set X Experimenter 
Within 


1 

57 


8.659 

5.429 


1.595 


0.212 


Total 


64 









*p. < .05 



TABLE 65 



ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE SDMfART FOR TEST CUE DISCRIMINATION SCORES— 
TOTAL (SOPHOMORES ONLY) 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. leas than 


Form 


1 


12.272 


5.066* 


0.041 


Set 


1 


2.227 


0.919 


0.354 


Experimenter 


1 


160.662 


66.317* 


0.001 


Form X Set 


1 


1.222 


0.504 


0.489 


Form X Experimenter 


1 


0.001 


0.001 


0.982 


Set X E3q>erlmenter 


1 


0.835 


0.345 


0.567 


Form X Set X E3q>erlmenter 


1 


0.182 


0.075 


0.788 


Within 


14 


2.423 




Total 


21 









*p. < .05 



TABLE 66 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR TEST CUE DISCRIMINATION SCORES— 
TOTAL (JUNIORS ONLY) 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. leas than 


Form 


1 


2.673 


0.308 


0.588 


Set 


1 


10.227 


1.177 


0.296 


Experimenter 


1 


82.256 


9.465* 


0.008 


Form X Set 


1 


28.017 


3.224 


0.094 


Form X Experimenter 


1 


0.593 


0.068 


0.798 


Set X Experimenter 


1 


5.007 


0.576 


0.460 


Form X Set X E3q>erlmenter 


1 


0.333 


0.038 


0.848 


Within 


14 


8.691 




Total 


21 









*p. < .05 
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TABLE 67 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR TEST CUE DISCRIMINATION SCORES— 

TOTAL (SENIORS ONLY) 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Form 


1 


1.158 


0.169 


0.688 


Set 


1 


0.956 


0.139 


0.715 


Experimenter 


1 


105.749 


15.403* 


0.002 


Form X Set 


1 


1.000 


0.146 


0.709 


Form X Experimenter 


1 


48.074 


7.002* 


0.020 


Set X Experimenter 


1 


4.305 


0.627 


0.443 


Form X Set X Experimenter 


1 


6.746 


0.983 


0.340 


Within 


13 


6.865 






Total 


20 









*p. <.05 



TABLE 68 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR TEST CUE DISCRIMINATION- 



TOTAL (ALL SUBJECTS) 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Form 


1 


14.113 


2.293 


0.135 


Set 


1 


2.657 


0.432 


0.514 


Experimenter 


1 


343.884 


55.865* 


0.001 


Form X Set 


1 


7.559 


1.228 


0.272 


Form X Experimenter 


1 


7.476 


1.214 


0.275 


Set X Experimenter 


1 


1.068 


0.173 


0.679 


Form X Set X Experimenter 


1 


6.127 


0.995 


0.323 


Within 


57 


6.156 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 
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ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY TABLES FOR 
EXPERIMENTER CONTROL VARIABLE 



TABLE 69 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR TEST RESPONSE SCORES— 
TOTAL MINUS THE PLACEBO EPISODE (LEVEL BY fi) 



Source 


d£ 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Level 


2 


74.495 


3.344* 


0.042 


Experimenter 


1 


234.315 


10.517* 


0.002 


Level X Experimenter 


2 


8.972 


0.403 


0.670 


Within 


59 


22.280 






Total 


64 









*p. 



.05 



TABLE 70 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR TEST RESPONSE SCORES— 

TOTAL (LEVEL BY £) 



Source 


d£ 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Level 


2 


150.396 


3.196* 


0.048 


Experimenter 


1 


459.589 


9.766* 


0.003 


Level X Experimenter 


2 


56.079 


1.192 


0.311 


Within 


59 


47.058 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 



TABLE 71 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR TEST CUE DISCRIMINATION 
SCORES— TOTAL MINUS THE PLACEBO EPISODE (LEVEL BY £) 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Level 


2 


7.909 


1.370 


0.262 


Experimenter 


1 


317.003 


54.916* 


0.001 


Level X Experimenter 


2 


1.193 


0.207 


0.814 


Within 


59 


5.772 






Total 


64 









*p.< .05 



TABLE 72 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR TEST CUE 
DISCRIMINATION SCORES— TOTAL (LEVEL BY E) 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p. less than 


Level 


2 


7.212 


1.094 


0.342 


Experimenter 


1 


325.593 


49.374* 


0.001 


Level X Experimenter 


2 


2.333 


0.354 


0.703 


Within 


59 


6.594 






Total 


64 









*p. < .05 
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APPENDIX B 



ATTITUDE SCALE MATERIALS 



ANALYSIS OF ATTITUDE ITEMS 

A two-dimensional matrix was devised for item construction. The 
vertical axis became the "object" dimension which included three components. 
These objects of the simulation experience included the development of an 
attitude toward: 

1. The management problems 

2 . The communication problems 

3. Simulation as a teaching device 

The horizontal matrix Included four "needs" which Abraham Maslow 
(Blocher, 1966, pp. 73-75) has identified as influencing attitude development: 

1. Security 

2. Belonging 

3. Status 

4. Self-actualization 

The construction matrix is shown below. The cells are numoered to 
enhance further discussion. 



TABLE 73 

ITEM CONSTRUCTION MATRIX 



Objects 


Needs 


Security 


Belongings 


Status 


Self- 

Actualization 


Management Problems 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Commuxication Problems 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Simulation as Device 


9 


10 


11 


12 
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Only thoM Itent vlth phi cotfflelnnt vnlunt (#) grnnter than .50 
were aelectad for inclualon in tha final attituda aaaaaaaant. TWanty itana 
vara than natchad for S valuaa and call placanant to provida two forins auit- 
able for analyaia by aplit-half raliability* That eorraaponding information 
is ahoim balow. 

T^nfJ 74 ' 




i 

j 

t 



IIBf MAZCHING 



Form 


Item No. 


Call 


8 


0 


I 


34 


1 


6.0 


.56 


II 


26 


1 


2.9 


.61 


I 


13 


2 


2.4 


.54 


II 


3 


2 


5.9 


.56 


I 


5 


3 


3.4 


.52 


II 


30 


3 


1.6 


.58 


I* 




4 






II* 




4 






I 


28 


5 


2.8 


.64 


II 


10 


5 


5.8 


.66 


I 


19 


6 


6.0 


.65 


II 


31 


6 


2.2 


.52 


I 


40 


7 


2.1 


.67 


II 


35 


7 


6.4 


.61 


I 


24 


8 


6.7 


.67 


II 


32 


11** 


1.4 


.64 


I 


2 


9 


6.0 


.57 


II 


33 


9 


2.4 


.58 


I 


14 


2** 


1.6 


.58 


II 


4 


10 


5.9 


.64 


I* 




11 






n* 




11 






I 


38 


U 


1.0 


•54 


n 


39 


12 


6.9 


.50 



^aa than two itana had 0 valuaa equal to or graatar than .50. 

**Io aqualiaa 0 and S valuaa, itama from other ealla had to ba uaad. 




: ERIC 
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A ranking by 8 valtiea for each form la ahown below: 



lABLB 75 



ITEMS RANKED BY 8 FOR EACH FORM 



Item 


Form I 


Form 11 


Item 


24 


6.7 


6.9 


39 


2 


6.0 


6.4 


35 


19 


6.0 


5.9 


3 


34 


6.0 


5,9 


4 


5 


5.4 


5.6 


10 


28 


2.8 


2.9 


26 


13 


2.4 


2.4 


33 


40 


2.1 


2.2 


31 


14 


1.6 


1.6 


30 


38 


1.0 


1.4 


32 



A Pearaon product-moment analyals provided a correlation of .71 for a 
apllt-half reliability eatlmate fdien adjuated by a Spearman-Brown pro^ecy 
formula (Wert et al. 1954, p. 332). 
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Huad>e7; 



Student Attitude Towerd Slimiletion M an Undergr/iduate 
Elementary Education Training Techniq^ie 



I 

j 

t 

I 

1 



Direction!: 

Circle SA if you atrongly agree with a atatement, A if you agree, MA if you 
mildl> agree, KD if you mildly diiagree, D if you diaagree, and SD if yc • 
atrongly diaagree. 

pXeaae do not apend more than 10 to 15 aeconda on each item. The entire 
inventory ahould take no more than 10 minutea. 

Pleaae do not omit any itema. 

Strongly Mildly Mildly Strongly 

Agree Agree Agree Diaagree Diaagree Disagree 



1. Simulation training 
ia one of the moat 
valuable experience! 
in the teacher 
education program. SA 

*2. Simulation makea 
atudenta feel more 
confident of their 
teaching capability. SA 

**3. Student! idio have gone 
througih aimulation will 
make better diacipline 
deciaiona aa atudent 
teacLera. SA 



**4. Simulation helpa one 

feel more like a meid>er 
of the teaching 
profeaaion. SA 



♦5. 



If a atudent aucceaa- 
fully deala with the 
epiaodea on note-paaaing 
ahe will probably do 
well with thoae kinda 
of aituationa aa a 
atudent teacher. SA 



A MA MD 



A MA MD 



A MA MD 



A MA MD 



A MA MD 



D SD 



D SD 



D SD 



D SD 



D SD 



ERJC 



lL 



J 



AForm 1 item 
AAForm II item 
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6. New teechere would have more 
self-confidence in discipline 
situations if they had gone 

through slioulation training. SA A M4 MD P SD 

7. Simulatiofk episodes that dealt 
with the ineffectiveness of a 

group were very beneficial. SA A iiA IIP D SD 



8. The note-passing episodes do nothing 
to make a student a more successful 

student teacher. SA A HA MD D SD 

9. Situations that dealt with home- 
school interest conflicts won't 
help many people to be better 

student teachers. SA A HA MD D SD 



**10. Being able to solve problems deal- 
ing with student inattention gives 
one a feeling of self-confidence. 

11. Situations that deal with episodes 
idiere the student teacher needed 
to move toward the problem make 
student's a better judge of 
teacher behavior. 

12. Students who have gone throu^ 
simulation will be able to 
establish a greater rapport with 
their children. 

*13. Successfully handling a simulation 
problem dealing with disorderly 
behavior doesn't make a person 
feel needed. 

*14. Students trained in simulation 
won't make discipline decisions 
better geared to the individual 
child than anyone else. 

15. Episodes where the class was 

passing notes were beneficial in 
helping one derive possible 
solutions. 

SA strongly agree 
A agree 
MA mildly agree 
MD mildly disagree 
D disagree 
SD strongly disagree 



SA A MA MD D SD 



SA A MA MD D SD 



SA A MA MD D SD 



SA A MA MD D SD 



SA A MA MD D SD 



SA A MA MD D SD 
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16. The sloiuletlon episodee that demit 
with hone- school interest conflicts 
mre irrelevant to a student's 

needs. SA A HA MD 0 SD 



17. Successfully handling simulation 
problems concerning a disruptive 

student makes a person feel needed. 8A A HA HD D SD 



18. New teachers would feel more 

secure communicating to children if 
they had gone through simulation 

training as students. SA A HA HD D SD 

*19. Successfully dealing with tired 
children in a simulated problem 

makes a student feel needed. SA A HA HD D SD 



20. The problems that dealt with 
student fatigue won't bring 

to a student's attention a new 

problem. SA A HA HD D SD 

21. Episodes dealing with disruptive 
students gave little information 

useful for future situations. SA A HA HD D SD 



22. Being asked to respond to a 
question like, "Can 1 stay in 
from recess?" certainly forces 
one to think. 

23. Being unsuccessful in interesting 
the siiBulated children in an 
assignment makes one apprehensive 
about student teaching. 

*24. A person's chances of being a 

good student teacher are greatly 
improved after participating in 
simulation. 

25. The probability of a person being 
successful as a student teacher 
can probably be measured by her 
success in handling simulated 
communication problems* 

SA strongly agree 
A agree 
HA mildly agree 

HD mildly disagree 

D disagree 
SD strongly disagree 



SA A HA HD D SD 



SA A HA HD D SD 



SA A HA HD D SD 



SA A HA HD D SD 
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**26 • The episodes that dealt with 

discipline problems make one feel 

uncomfortable. SA A MA MD D SD 



27. The problems that showed the class 
running to the door were 

unrealistic. SA A KA MD D SD 

*28. Successfully disciplining simulated 
children will not give a person 
added confidence about student 

teaching. SA A MA MD D SD 

29. The episodes that dealt with 
communication problems make 

students feel Insecure. SA A MA MD D SD 



**30. Students idio can successfully handle 
simulated discipline problems won't 
be any better teachers than those 

who can't. SA A MA MD D SD 



**31. Students who have gone through 

simulation will be too dependent 
upon their supervising teachers 
regarding communication problems. 

**32. Simulation training does little 
to aid one In becoming a good 
student teacher. 

**33. Simulation makes students 

uncomfortable because they are 
always "on the spot." 

*34. Learning how to handle simulated 
problems dealing with disorderly 
children helps students feel more 
self-confident. 



SA A MA MD D SD 



SA A MA MD D SD 



SA A MA MD D SD 



SA A MA MD D SD 



**35. The experience gained from solving 
simulated problems dealing with 
group Inattention will prove 

Invaluable. SA A MA MD D SD 



SA strongly agree 

A agree 

MA mildly agree 

MD mildly disagree 

D disagree 

SD strongly disagree 



o 
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36. The problems that dealt with 
giving directions to the class 
will give a person a great deal 



of help as a student teacher. 


SA 


A 


MA 


MD 


D 


SD 


37. Successfully handling a simulation 
problem dealing with a tired child 
doesn't make a person feel needed. 


SA 


A 


MA 


MD 


D 


SD 


*38. Simulation training is a farce. 


SA 


A 


MA 


MD 


D 


SD 


**39. Simulation training makes one 

feel like an unwanted member of 
the teaching profession. 


SA 


A 


MA 


MD 


D 


SD 


*40. Situations which require the 
student to try to Interest a 
child in an assignment will not 
be beneficial. 


SA 


A 


MA 


MD 


D 


SD 



SA strongly agree 
A agree 
MA mildly agree 

MD mildly disagree 

D disagree 
SD strongly disagree 



o 

;<ERLC 
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APPENDIX C 



AUDIO-TAPE MATERIALS 




Your task Is to evaluate the content of the taped oral presentation 
(called Episode Descriptions) that will be given to students going through 
simulation training. The criterion to be used Is deciding vdiether the oral 
presentation describes as well as possible the filmed presentation. The 
oral presentations or Episode Descriptions are also printed for you.* 
Evaluate the taped Episode Descriptions using the Judging Forms. 

The students who hear the oral presentation must have a similar 
opportunity to discriminate cues that will lead them to Identify the same 
problem as those students who see the film. 

Directions to Judges: 

1. Set up the motion picture projector. 

2. Put film Series IX on the projector. 

3. There are twenty problems or episodes on each film series. Between 
episodes there Is a section of black leader idilch will signal you that 
the end of an episode has been reached. 

4. Before viewing or listening to episode 1 on Series II read the 
Situation Description. (This segment Is not to be judged— It Is merely 
for your Information.) 

5. Listen to the taped Episode Description for episode 1, Series II. 

6. View the film. Stop It when you see the black leader. 

7. Replay the Episode Description for that episode. 

8. Evaluate the Episode Description using the criteria on the Judging Form. 

9. When you have completed the judging process for episode 1 move on to 
episode 2. Start with step 4 above. 

10. When you have completed all twenty episodes for Series II, rewind the 
film and put on Series III. Start with step 3 above. 



*The typed Episode Description also Identifies the end of the filmed 
sequence that a subject would see; l.e., see the last line of the typed 
Episode Description for Series II, episode #2. 
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11. When you have completed episode 20 for Series III leave the materials 
where they are. I'll clean It up for you. 



iUDIO-IAPE TBAmClIPIIOMS 

Set I 

!• As the episode begins you'll see the two girls on the far right side of 
the roow* The rewslnder of the children seen to be busy* Wendy will 
begin speaking to you, (voice did>) "You know, ay daddy let ns st^r up 
late last night to watch a novle on TV and 1 don't know whether 1 can 
nake It through the day or not* It was called The Diary of Ann^ Fr^"^ 
and ay daddy told ne to watch It* I'n sure glad 1 did*” 

2* You are atlll atandlng on the far rl^t side of the rooa* You'll see 
Shirley and Wdndy as you did In the previous episode* The children In 
the back of the roon will be aovlng around quietly* Shirley will begin 
speaking to you, (voice dub) ”1 didn't get to aleep till late last 
night either because 1 had so nuch ho nt work to do* Daddy says you 
shouldn't give us so nuch honework*” (End of episode— rest Is a 
feedback*) 



3* As the scene opens you will see only the far right aide of the roon fron 
the aisle over* The children In this section are working quietly at 
their deska* The group at the back of the roon working on the bulletin 
board la nade up of four girls* One little girl looks out the door, 
points out the door, then turns and talka to her neighbors* The girls 
becone noticeably excited* Linda tuma, novas toward you about 10 feet 
and aiqrs, (voice dub) ”Hey, there's a fight out therel” The class 
nenbers idio are working at their seats look up at you briefly* Then 
Randy ahoves hla chair away fron hla desk and begins quickly to wove 
toward the door* Susanna atanda up as If to wove toward the door* 
(^Isode enda at "blip”— reat la a feedback*) 

4* You are atandlng at the front of the roon* You'll see the children all 
gathered around the door at the back of the roon* Most of then are 
shouting, pointing, shoving and lauding* The children begin Junplng 
up and down In order to aee nore clearly* The exuberance of the group 
contlnuea as the children begin to Junp and laugh to an even greater 
degree* The children will continue this activity* 

5* In responae to your queatlon, Linda ralaes her hand and saya, (voice dub) 
"Well, the water evaporatea and then It cones down fron the clouds*" As 
Linda glvea this response, the children turn slightly to look at her* 
Donna next ralsea her hand and aiqrs, (voice dub) "Only black clouds give 
rain*" The children turn to see Donna* Ion la the next child to — tii « 
consent* He s^re» (voice dub) grandfather aald that when he was a 
boy It rained frogs for two days*" The class Is Innsdlately Interested 
In this connent* The renal ning nsnbera of the class tom to Ron and 
varloua connants can be heard, (voice dub) "That's funnyl" The children 
seen disbelieving of Ron's connent and turn toward you expectantly* (End 
of episode— Ron' a next eonnsnt la a feedback*) 
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6. Ihft ehlldrtn will begin to follow your Inetruetione end take out their 
science books* 8one of the children will seen not to be pertlculerly 
excited sbout this esslgnnent* Bryen, Instead of taking out hla science 
book, seens to be looking Idly out the window. Keith, In the back of 
Che roon, haa not taken out his science book either. 

7. The children are all studying very quietly. Dan, In the front. Is miss- 
ing fron the roon rlgjht now. The reason for his absence need not 
concern you. During the tine the children are studying, Keith gets up 
fron hla seat In the back of the roon and begins walking up the aisle 
toward Greg's desk. Keith noves over and sits down in the vacant seat 
belonging to Dan. Greg and Keith begin talking In low voices. 8000 
Greg snlles In response to a connent nade by Keith. The boys continue 
talking In a low, but not secretive, voice to one another. The class Is 
not disrupted. Apparently, both boys are very Interested In their 
conversation. (^Isode ends at "blip.'*) 

8. This episode will be concerned with those people on the left side of the 
roon, fron the aisle over. Greg and Keith are still talking. Their 
conversation Is a bit nore anlnated than before. In the back of the 
roon Donna leans forward, taps Sarah on the shoulder, and beckons Sarah 
to sit beside her. Sarah refuaes. Bryan, who was previously reading, 
tuma toward Sarah and Donna to see idiat Is going on. Sarah tuma back 
to her work. Donna reaches over her desk and taps Sarah on the shoulder 
again. Saridi turns around and snlles at Donna. Bryan continues to watch 
their activity. Sarah slides her dialr back by Donna's desk where she 
and Donna continue their conversation with nany gestures. Linda taps 
iwtti* on the shoulder In an annoyed nanner. Donna Ignores her and stands 
up a pp a rently modeling a dress for Sarah. Linda continues to tap Donna 
on the ahoulder. Apparently, Linda Is even nore annoyed by the Inter- 
ruption of the girls. Donna stands up once again and slaps half- 
heartedly at Linda' s efforts to tap her. Linda gives up and turns back 
to her work. Sarah and Donna continue with their conversation. Bryan 
now looks around the roon to see If anyone else Is watching the activity. 
Keith and Greg, at the front of the roon, are still talking and 
apparently are deeply engrossed In their conversation. Bryan prepares to 
get up fron his seat, apparently to move over to talk to the boys In the 
back rl^t portion of the roon. (Episode ends at "blip.”) 

9. This episode Is concerned only with a anall group of seven children on 
the right side of the roon. The group you are observing Is discussing 
some problem In a very anlnated fashion. Ron and Suxanne seen to be 
arguing about some point. The level of voluns In the conversation 

- gradually Increases as several nenbers attempt to gain the floor. Carol, 
Jack, and Chuck seen not to be actively participating. The other nenbers 
of the group seen to be deeply engrossed and actively engaged In con- 
versing with aiqrone whose attention they can catch. As the argument 
continues. Chuck slides his chair back mmy fron the group toward the 
blackboard. Half facing the group and half facing the blackboard. Chuck 
Idly reaches over and picks up a piece of chalk and begins to doodle on 
the blackboard. The rest of the group seens unaware of his absence. 

Their attention seens to be directed toward an argument concerning the 
acquisition of supplies for the social studies play. 
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10* Tott arc c^sarving aaraii glrla on the laft aide of the rooa* Aa the acana 
opana» a group of glrla la diacuaalag the klnda of aatariala they will 
naad for thair portion of the aoeial atodiaa pl^« Sarah appear* to ba 
the aacratary for the group, tta racorda tha group'* cn—anta that they 
need paint and curtain* for tha play. Periodically tha group'* attention 
aeaaa to ba directed toward writing aoaa idea* on alipa of paper. 

Bvaryona appear* to ba writing aiwapt fiandy. Aa toe girl* continue thair 
convaraatlon in a productive faahion, Ifondy'a attention aeaaa to be 
waning. At the end of the epiaode aha ia looking unaeeingly at her 
textbook. (Epiaode end* at "blip.”) 

11. You are atanding at the back of the rooa. The reat of the atudenta are 
working elaawhere in the rooa. Keith ia facing you. Bob ia on hia 
knee* with hia back toward you facing Keith. Keith begine the dialogue 
by eiqring, (voice dub) "So, you've been calling ae a dictator, fihy do 
you call ae a dictator?" Bob repliee, "Becauee you are." Keith 
reeponde, (voice dub) "But I waa elected by the people. Ooeen't that 
clear ae?" Bob, etill on hie knace, turn* to you and aake, (voice dub) 
"How could he be a dictator if he waa elected by the people?" Ae Bob 
aake hie queetion, the other bqye in the group turn to look toward you. 

12. The claea aeabera are atudying quietly at their aeata. Some are reading. 
Soae appear to be working on a apecific aaaignaent. Ron pulla hia eocial 
etudiee bo(dc froa the row of hooka on the deek top and laye it out in 
front of hia. After leafing through it, apparently looking for 
aoaething, he cloaea tha book and put* it back in ita original place on 
the top of hie deek. Randy, who ia aeated nearby, glance* over to watch 
Ron'* futile eearch. Ron puahea hie chair back froa hie deek, get* up 
and begin* to aove toward the left eide of the rooa. Ae he doea, Randy 
alao puahea hie chair back and begin* to run toward the eane aide of 

the rooa. Ron aovee to the bookahelf and pulle a book froa the ahelf . 
Juat aa he atarte to etraig)iten up, Randy catchee up with hia. Randy 
reachee over and aiachievoualy grebe the book Ron ia holding. Both boy* 
then begin to atruggle for poeaeaaion of the book. Aa tbe etruggle 
continuee they elide about tbe rooa aoving elowly toward the back. 

13. The claaa ia quietly watching you ae you talk. (Pauae for five aeconde.) 
Terry in the back of the rooa eeeaa to be reatleaa. (Pauae for five 
aeconde.) Bryan look* down at hia deek elowly. Larry appear* to be 
jotting aoaething on hia paper. (Pauae for five aeconde.) Carol watchea 
you cloaely, then turn* toward the back of the rooa. Terry and Keith 
appear to be intereeted in eoaething at their daaka. Bryan look* down at 
hie deek, put* hie head on hia hand* and apparently ie tracing on the 
deek with hia finger. 

14. Aa you talk the claea watchea you, apparently attentive. (Pauae for five 
aeconde.) Donne lean* forward and tape Sarah on the ahoulder. Sarah 
turn* to Donna and take* enwe thing froa her. (Pauae for five aeconde.) 
Sarah turn*, lean* forward, and whiapera to Hone. Mona turn* to her, 
reachee out her hand and takee a aaall piece of paper, turn* back quickly 
and facea you. Mona place* whatever rhe received frow Sarah in her deek. 
Tbe renainder of the claaa continue* to liaten to you. 
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15. Th« class !• ttlll litteniiis to you apparently interested in idiat you 
are sayins. Hona takes the note from her desk and tmfolds It and begins 
to read it. Dan looks over and notices the note that Mona is holding 
belov the desk top. Dan sniles slightly then reaches over and quickly 
grabs the note from Mona. He then turns toward Greg and places the note 
between hioMelf and Greg and they quickly begin to read the note. 

Mona tries unsuccessfully to grab the note back from the boys but Dan 
blocks her way. The boys continue to read the note eagerly. As the 
boys finish reading the note, Greg takes the note across the aisle to 
show to Bob and Ron. All three boys laugh and smile as they read the 
note. 

16. The class mead>ers are working quietly at their seats. Some are reading 
fftiH some are apparently working on some specific assignment of their 
own. Everyone seems involved in their own work. Shirley, on the right 
front side of the room, rests her head on her hands as she stares 
straight ahead. As you continue watching her she seems troubled or deep 
in her own thoughts. 

17. In response to your question, Shirley responds with, (voice dub) 

**...! don't see how we'll look all right.” The remainder of the 
dmss appears to be undistrubed by your conversation with Shirley. 

18. Most of the class mesS>ers are in small groups. There is one group 
writing s«d drawing on the blackboard, a second group in the back 
talking quietly asKmgst themselves, a third group on the left side 
gathered around Larry apparently watching him as he writes something on 
n piece of paper. Another groiq> of students, at the front left of the 
room, are working individually at their seats on some task of their own. 
The children at the board are apparently playing some type of game, 

the boys at the back ri^t continue to tidk amongst themselves. 

Most of the conversations are fairly quiet as there is nothing to be 
heard to indicate the content of the various discussions. (Episode ends 
at the beginning of the second pan to the ri^t.) 

19. As the episode begins Suzanne will open the door and move into the room 
followed by several of the other class members. One of the comments 
that can be heard coming from the group is, "The projector would break 
downl” As the remainder of the children file into the room it becomes 
obvious that they are very disappointed at the loss of the opportunity 
to view the film. Additional comments are made Indicating that they 
ere disgusted s "^ disappointed. The children all file into the room and 
sit down at their desks. Some stare at the desktops and some look 
toward you. 

20. As you give the assignomnt the class listens only half-heartedly. Some 
of the chiUren seen obviously tired, others appear bored. After you 
have finished giving the assignment, the children will pull their books 
out and place them disgustedly, some noisily, on their desks. The 
children begin leafing throu^ their books looking for the page nuid>er 
you have assigned. Their comaiitment to the assignment is not impressive. 
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AUDIO-TAPE TRAM8GRIPT10N8 



Set II 

!• The clast bagint to get out their books a bit noisily in response to your 
directions* The group does not seen particularly interested in the 
assignasnt* but all the children are following your directions and are 
preparing to go to work* You have woved from the front of the room down 
the center isle* As you move closer to Bob's desk he looks up at you and 
begins to speak* (voice dub) "Hey* you know what I got last night? I 
got this radio from the student teacher we had last quarter* She had 
this radio and it didn't work* And* she said I could have it if 1 would 
fix it up* I was testing the tubes out last night and there were some 
that were good and some that were bad* But I think 1 know what the 
trouble is now*" 

2* As the episode begins Karen is reading* (uoice dub*)"During the rainy 
season in Brasil nearly 500 inches nsy fall in the Amason Valley* Hore 
water flows into the Amason than into any other river in the world*" As 
Karen reads* the msidiars of the class appear to be very attentive with 
the exception of Bryan* Bryan is apparently following along with the 
materials in the book but he is tspping his pencil on his desk* Karen 
continues reading* (voice dub) "Bometimss so much rain falls that the 
river's banks csnnot hold the waters* The water rises and over-flows 
its banks*" The class still seems to be following along as Karen reads* 
Bryan is still tapping his pencil as he follows along with the reading 
in his book* The episode ends with Karen still reading and the rest of 
the class following along still unaware of Bryan tapping his pencil* 

3* Once again the class follows along as Karen begins reading* (voice dub) 
"According to this theory all of western South America was raised above 
the sea when the Andes Mountains were pushed up* As the land gradually 
rose during millions of years* the water turned to the east*" Karen 
looks toward you and says* (voice dub) "I don't see how that works*" 

Some of the members of the class lo<dt at one another and smile* Others 
turn to face Karen* (Episode ends with Karen's question— rest is one 
feedback*) 

4* As you watch the class from the left side of the room* all of the 

children seen to be involved in studying or in some individual assign- 
ment* The room is very quiet* Suddenly there is a loud clatter at the 
back of the room and Donna screams* A string of beads has broken and has 
fallen on the floor* Most of the members of the class turn around to 
face her* Some get up quickly from their chairs and run back toward her* 
Donna stands at the back of the room smiling* grinning* and shrugging her 
shoulders* Many of the members of the class scramble about the room to 
pick up the broken beads* There is a great deal of noise from their 
rapid movement about the room and soiee laughing that occurs* Donna 
appears end»arrassed* 
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Everyone le etudying quietly et their eeete. The only exception to this 
ie Bob end Ion fdio ere quietly diecueeing eomething between theneelvee* 
Bob leeae to be teking leederehip in the convereetion evidenced by his 
gestures in ^xpleining eooietbing to Bon. As they continue telking, soine 
of the boye in the beck of the roon look up to see whet's going on. Bob 
end Ion continue telking quietly to one enother. 

Following your directione to wove outside for recess, the dess steads up 
end begins to wove outside in e very orderly feshion. After ebout one- 
third of the children hove left the rooio, it becomes evident thet Terry 
end Jeck heve not made much of en ettenpt to leave yet. As the remaining 
members of the dess move outside, Terry end Jeck ere still in the room 
sitting in their cheirs. Terry motions to Jeck to slide his cheir over 
by his. As the boys get neer one enother they deep erms end begin 
trying to pull one enother from their cheirs. Both boys playfully kick 
eech other's cheir end push each other away with their feet. Once again 
they deep hands end try to pull eech other out of their chairs. As the 
activity continues, the boys end their cheirs ere pulled ebout the right 
comer of the room. 

Following your instructions the dess begins to pass their papers in. 

They perform this activity in en orderly feshion. As you begin to move 
down the aisle to pick up the papers. Bob sits first with his heed in 
his hand then looks down in a rather eo^errassed fashion at his desk. 
Grimacing, he then reaches over and takes the papers from Ron to hand 
to you. As Bob hands the papers to you he says, (voice dub) "Uh ... 1 
didn't get my eesignment finished lest night.” 

The first person to respond to your question is Carol. She says, (voice 
dub) "They stay green ell year around." Terry responds next with the 
statement that, "The book says they don't lose their leaves." As indi- 
vidual members respond the other dess members turn to face eech of them. 
In response to Terry's statement that evergreen trees don't lose their 
leaves, Ron says, (voice dub) dad says thet they do." (Voice dub of 
other children.) "Vhet.” "Vhet did he say?" (Voice dub for Ron.) 

"Veil, et least one kind does. It's ...uh...l can't remember.” 

Ron e^ the dees look et you expectantly. 

Re the episode begins Ron decided to check his information on evergreen 
trees. He states, "I'll go look it up." Ron then stands up end begins 
to move toward the bookcase. As Ron begins to isove toward the bookcase, 
Terry Jumps up from his seat in the back of the room and begins to race 
Ron toward the bookshelf. As Ron reaches the bookshelf, he selects the 
book he wants from the shelf. Immediately Terry grabs the same book. 

The boys then begin to scuffle about the left side of the room for 
possession of the book. The dees meod>er8 watch them with great interest. 

Three pairs of girls in the back of the room begin to dance to the 
records. They are dancing in an orderly fashion. As the dance continues 
Bryan moves toward Chuck and gestures in such a manner that it becomes 
apparent he is asking Chuck to dance with him. The two boys begin to 
dance. Soon they are amongst the girls pushing and shoving each other 
and bumping the girls. The girls attempt to ignore the boys. The boys 
continue dancing in their sdldly agressive oianner. 



11 • The girls that you srs observing seem to be discussing something 

amongst themselves* Their voices ere rather quiet so that it becomes 
impossible to distinguish mhat they are saying* Finally someone siqrs» 
"Well* we could all do it together better*” As the girls continue 
discussing their topic , Yvette begins to brush Mona's hair* Mona con- 
tinues to discuss the project with the other girls as Yvette continues 
to brush Mona's hiar* 

12* As you are standing near the group Yvette looks up to you and asks» 

(voice dub) "Mr* Land told me 1 had to return this library book* May 1 
go?” She and Mona look at you expectantly* 

13* In this episode you will be concerned with the children on the left side 
of the room* As you move down the center aisle the children seem to be 
attentive to their task* They all are reading end seem to be engrossed 
in their work* Donna» at the back of the room, sees you approaching and 
smiles half-heartedly* As you near her she lifts her social studies 
book up* As you approach closer she smiles again, this time in a rather 
ead>arrassed fashion* The rest of the people in t^ room are quiet* 

Donna again looks at you and saiiles self-consciously* 

14* As you are standing at the right side of the room all the children are 
lined up to go out to recess* They are in a very orderly situation* 
Terry steps out of line and approaches you and states, (voice dub) "Mr* 
Land said that we should practice real hard for the track meet* Suppose 
1 could stay out Just a little bit longer with the other guys?” 

15* The children idio are still in the room are fairly quiet* Some of them 
are moving about the room but not in a disruptive fashion* Some 
children, including Bob, are at their seats apparently working on some 
project of their own* Bryan moves down the center aisle toward the 
front* As he approaches Bob's desk he reaches over and pushes him on 
the shoulder* Bob ignores him* Bryan then reaches over and snatches 
away the radio plans that Bob had been working on* Bryan begins to run 
toward the left side of the room* Immediately Bob Jumps up in pursuit* 
As they reach the left side of the room. Bob catches Bryan and wrestles 
him to the floor* They continue wrestling on the floor and some of the 
children stand up to watch and lend support to their favorite* 

16* The four girls are working quietly* They are commenting to one another 
about their own preferences for coffee as a beverage* As they continue 
talking in this quiet fashion, Linda looks up at you and raises her hand* 
As you approach, Linda says, (voice dub) ”1 don't feel good* I've been 
having stomach pains for the last two weeks and they bother mt something 
awful*” Linda and the other group members look at you expectsntly* 

17* As Karen begins the book report, most of the members of the class are 
listening closely to idiat she says* Karen begins to speak, (voice dub) 
"Ity book is In the Saddle with Uncle Bill and it's written by Will James* 
And it's a real good book, but * * * in some places it doesn't make 
sense*” Susanne then asks, "What do you mean it doesn't mske sense?” 
Karen replies, (voice dub) "Well, right here it siqrs, 'they was apt to 
gulp down their food as they started to eat* But after the first few 
mouthfuls and thinking of how they'd done with the water, they looked at 
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OM anothtr with warnings ones sgsin snd slowed down after tasting what 
they'd et« It had all tasted nighty good, far better it seems than 
anything they'd et before and there was no easing their appetites for 
quite a spell*'" (End of episode.) 

18* As Ron begins to speak, the class seeaa to be attentive to his book 
report. Ron begins his report by saying, (voice dub) "Well, this book 
that 1 am reporting on is called the Bounty's Boy by !• 6* Edmonds and 
I got it from Mr. Land. He«««l«.«ah«.«he got it at the city 
or ... at the state library. And it's about this boy idio signed up 
with Bounty. He.««ah««. signed upin«««ah««. England and 
Joined on after a little trouble and then he finally on their way ... 
go along for a little while*" The class seems a little less interested 
in this report. Ron, flipping pages in the book, continues, (voice dub) 
"Then they get to the * . . uh . . . then they get to . . . Tahiti . . * 
and, give the ... are getting ... some breadfruit trees to feed the 
slaves * * * in the islands in the ... the West Indies ... the 
British colonies there." 

19* Except for Bob, the remaining four meod>ers of the group seem to be 
engaged in some conversation concerning their topic for the social 
studies project* Bob Is sitting and listening to the boys as they 
converse* The boys' voices are fairly quiet. As you continue to watch. 
Bob turns to face you and begins to speak, (voice dub) "1 was Just 
thinking. Last night 1 was working on my radio, but ... it always 
seems like I have something else to do. Gee, 1 sure hope I'll have it 
done in tlise for the World Series." As Bob finishes speaking, he looks 
at you eiqpectantly. The boys in the group have apparently been 
undisturbed by Bob's conversation with you. 

20. As you stand at the left side of the room, the boys are across the room 
by the blackboard explaining their science project. Dan is speaking, 
describing the apparatus that they have used while Greg draws a diagram 
on the board to explain the process involved in this experiment. The 
remainder of the children in the room are apparently attentive to the 
two boys. Suddenly Donna says, "Oh, no!" As you look toward her desk, 
you notice that she has tipped over a small vase filled with flowers 
and water. The water apparently is running on the floor. Donna stands 
up and repeats, "Oh, no!" For a moment Donna stands helplessly watching 
the water drip on the floor. The children in the room turn to watch 
her* The boys at the blackboard stop and look back to see what the 
problem is* Donna begins to clean up the mess. 
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AFFBOIX B 



OUBHUnm MOEBULS 



Peicrlptlon of School md Commi^^ 



Mr. Land's sixth grade is one of two sixth-grade classes in a small 
elementary school of approximately 300 students in the Pacific Northwest. 

The school. College Grove Elementary, serves a soiall community and the 
surrounding rural area. It is also used extensively by the state college 
nearby in connection with the teacher education program of that institution. 
Most of the elementary school staff also hold appointments with the college 
as supervising teachers. The youngsters in the school are used to visitors 
and a constant turnover of student teachers. The sixth-graders have been 
exposed to television equipment as part of special demonstrations, have been 
selected out individually for special testing and observation by college 
students, and have even been used as subjects in research experiomnts with 
teaching machines, educational films, and team teaching. 

All told, the morale of the College Grove Elementary School staff is 
high. The rapidly growing college is having a very evident impact on the 
community. New houses are being built at an increasing rate. The city 
council has been awarded a planning grant for an urban renewal project and 
the homeowners in the blitted areas of the community have been cleaning up 
their neighborhoods, painting and rebuilding rundown dwellings. 

There are six grades in the College Grove Elementary school, plus a 
kindergarten which is supported, primarily, by the college. There are no 
state-supported kindergartens. The school population is relatively stable, 
so most of the youngsters in Mr. Land's sixth grade have been in residence 
since the first grade. In the last two years Mr. Land has had this 
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particular class, so he knows the youngsters and their parents very well by 
now. He is a very warm and supporting teacher, so he has won the love and 
respect of this class. They confide in him and seek his counsel and advice 

on almost any matter of personal concern. 

Mr. Land is not a strict disciplinarian. The class members are 
given a great deal of freedom and responsibility for their own behavior. 
However, there is one principle which is strictly enforced; any behavior 
which Interferes with the efforts of others to learn is not tolerated. 

Mr. Land feels that learning can take place in any situation, and at any 
time. He encourages individuals and groups to engage in projects of self 
study and often will allow youngsters to pursue a line of personal interest, 
even when it interferes with the regular program of instruction. He does 
not advocate any particular learning theory or philosophy of education, but 
evidently feels strongly that his primary role as teacher is to remove all 
obstacles to learning and to foster a social environment in the classroom 
which will open lines of communication between student and teacher. 

The Principal of College Grove Elementary School allows the instruc- 
tional staff a great deal of freedom in the conduct of their respective 
classes. He is proud of his staff and lets them know frequently, in public, 
that he considers them to be master teachers capable of supervising student 
teachers, conducting demonstrations, and generally assisting him in the 
functions he is responsible for as Principal . At the sane time , the 
Principal has the difficult task of attempting to offer the kind of program 
that the state college requires and at the same time to operate within the 
budgetary limits and somewhat restricting policies of the school board. 

The school has a part-time nurse, a very adequate curriculum library, 

and has access to the Educational Madia Center and library resources of the 
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•cate collage. It also has acesss to ths physical sducation facilities of 
the college, oMking use of the pool, gym, and other facilities. 

The CooBHinity 

The tofm of College Grove has a population of approximately 7,000 
people and is the home of Pacific State College. No one is quite sure how 
many of the 3,500 college students are included in the town's census. If it 
were not for the influence of the state college. College Grove would not be 
considered very prosperous. It has no industrial support, and a large por- 
tion of the population are people over the age of 50. Despite its obvious 
dependence on the college, the townspeople have not identified closely with 
the college until recently. Consequently, the merchants and city fathers 
are oriented primarily to the needs of the farmers and workers in the lumber 
industry in the surrounding area. 

College Grove is not isolated, by any means. Just two miles away is 
the town of Milton which is Just slightly smaller in population. Milton, 
however, is the center of business activity for the two communities. The 
city planners feel that the two communities are rapidly growing together. 
Already the two communities have integrated their schools and built the new 
high school exactly half way between the two city centers. A new supermarket 
was built two years ago and is also located across the hi^way from the high 
school. People in the surrounding area are prone to speak of the two 
communities as the "College Grove-Mi Iton" area. 

Milton is built along the banks of a large river so the local lumber 
industry is concentrated in that community as well. In fact, Milton has a 
small operating lumber mill. 
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Generally speaking, the two communities of College Grove and Milton 
constitute a single, loosely knit community of approximately 12,000 persons 
in the midst of several other larger communities. Ten miles to the north is 
another community of approximately 6,000. To the south 20 miles is a 
community of 25,000 people and to the east 18 miles is the state capitol, 
population 65,000. Eventually College Grove and Milton may become the 
suburbs of the capital city. 
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APPENDIX F 



TRAINING MATERIALS 



TABLE 76 



JL. 



CLASSIFICATION OF PROBLEM EPISODES^ 



Student Behaviors Represented 


Episode Types 
Included in Film: 


Management Problems 


I 


II 


Disorderly behavior 


4 


5 


Disregard of instructions - inattention 


1 


0 


Disregard of instructions - fatigue 


2 


0 


General discipline 


2 


2 


Communication Problems 


I 


II 


Confusion 


1 


2 


Inattention - individual 


0 


3 


Inattention - group 


1 


1 


Inattention - fatigue 


3 


0 


Home-school interest conflict 


2 


2 


Learner challenge 


2 


1 


Rules of procedure 


0 


1 


No problem 


1 


0 


Inattention - individual; group 
ineffectiveness 


1 


1 


Rules of procedure; baiting-testing 


0 


2 
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Principles of Behavior ^ 



1. In situations Involving rules of procedure when the student teacher Is 
not Informed of the rules j defer to authority vs establish own rules. 

2. Be attentive to the entire class as well as the Individual ^ be 
attentive either to the Individual or to the class only. 

3. When learners appear bored or Inattentive In a situation that does not 
fulfill the Instructional objectives, deal with the group vs deal with 
the Individual (s) . 

A. When confronted with conflicting home-school Interests, maintain a 
neutral position vs take sides. 

5. When learners exhibit behavior which deviates from Instructional 
objectives, deal with the Individual (s) directly with mi nimal disrup- 
tion of Instructional continuity ^ disrupt Instruction. 

6. Encourage student Initiative to learn vs discourage student Initiative 
to learn. 

7. When direct action Is required to control a disruptive group or 
Individual, communicate at close range vs communicate from a distance. 

8. When direct action Is required to control a disruptive group or 
Individual, act quickly ^ delay. 

9. Show supporting manner vs show nonsupporting manner. 

10. When learners appear disinterested or confused, stimulate a more 
•active. Interested response make no effort to change the learner's 

response. 

11. Discourage undesirable behavior ^ encourage undesirable behavior. 



^Kersh, 1965a 

^These standards have been written with the positive action first. 
The segment following the versus (vs) Indicates a "mirrored" or negative 
action that the St might Implement unsuccessfully. The experimenter uses 
the standards as criteria by which he may categorize a ^'s response, l.e., 
for standard 1 the ^ may defer to authority be telling a student to "Ask 
Mr. Land" or he may establish his own rules by saying "Yes, you may go now." 
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Categorization of St Reiponses ; An Example 



A hypothetical dialogue la shown below to exemplify the categorization of ^ 
responses. The example shown Is based on an episode whose assigned standards 
are: (1) In situations Involving rules of procedure when the student teacher 

Is not Informed of the rules, defer to authority vs establish own rules, and, 
(2) show supporting manner vs show nonsupporting manner. 

Filmed problem scene: Scene opens on class about half empty. Jack approaches 

the and says that he has been sick the previous day and should not be 
allowed to play during recess. 

"How do you feel now, Jack?" 

E feedback: "Jack would say, 'I still don't feel well.'" 

"Well then, why don't you go back and rest." 

E feedback: "Jack would nod and return to his seat." 

In the example given above the E first attempted to forc-s the St to make a 
decision about Jack by merely reiterating Jack's dilemma. The second i 
feedback was a description of one of the filmed feedbacks originally prepared 
by Kersh. The E's description of the feedback Is Intended to be non- 
evaluative of the ^'s response. 

The ^'s response would be categorized as a type B (see bottom) or as being 
supportive but not instituting standard (I) by establishing the "rule" that 
Jack might rest rather than participate in the recess. 



TABLE 77 
SCORING MATRIX 





Used Standard I 


Did Not Use Standard I 


Used Standard II 


Response Type A — 


Response Type B-- 




3 points 


2 points 


Old Not Use Standard 


Response Type C — 


Response Type D-- 




2 points 


1 point 


No Response Given to the 
Stimulus Situation 


Response Type E 






0 points 






explain* the training procedure. Verbal aode 
(group I) will receive one explanation: fllned oode 

Ste (group II) another 

i 

E beglne timing cpljode 



1 

St reade the episode dce crlpti on 



E presents stloiuius to §£: group I will hear taped 

presentation; group II will view a film of the sane 
episode. 



Si responds 
i 



S. categorizes response and records response type 






£ gives verbalized feedback appropriate to Si's I 
response type | 



* 

Is this first response? 



I 



- No 
• 

-p- 

I 



£. asks St what cues he observed i 






t ^ gives all relevant cues 
records cues dlscriiniusted 



i f 



Si does not give all relevant cues 

- . ..'ZX '!!! ' .Z. 

£ records nuaber of cues discrlalnated 



I 



£ questions and/or recycles St (repeats 
tape^d stloHilus for group I; reshows 
Ixla for group II) until all relevant 
cues are acknowledged. E records proopts 
and recyclings. 



Was the ^sc response a type A? ! 
Ye* i ’ Ho[ 






>- 



[ 



£, records elapsed episode trai ning } 

4 . 



l: 



Move to next episode 

— i — I — 

Finish episode 20 



J 



Fig, 9.— ’Siisulction training foraat. 
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